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PART 4 


Will versus Reason: The Dilemma of The Refor- 
mation in Historical Perspective 


HARRIS HARBISON 


HE DILEMMA OF contemporary Pro- 
testantism is the dilemma of Western 
society in general. Rooted historically in 
the concept of freedom, Protestantism is no 
longer free. 

Four centuries ago almost half the Chris- 
tians in Europe cut themselves off from the 
medieval Church in the name of Christian 
freedom, and for four centuries they have 
been struggling to give that freedom moral 
effectiveness and theological significance. 
Within the past generation the crisis ap- 
pears to have been reached. The freedoms 
of the past—whether they be those of eco- 
nomic, political, or religious liberalism— 
have somehow brought forth the slaveries of 
the present, and we are told by the leaders 
of totalitarian states that bondage is “free- 
dom,” that the liberty of Western cultural 
tradition is the true bondage of our day. 
The most striking characteristic of the new 
“freedom” preached in Central Europe is 
that it is a voluntaristic, not a rational 
freedom—a freedom from all objective, uni- 
versal norms and standards, rather than a 
freedom within such norms. To men who 
believe in this dynamic freedom of the will, 
the “liberties” of the West appear coldly 
rationalistic, decadent, incapable of inspir- 
ing historical action. It is more than coinci- 
dence that religious liberalism, more deeply 
rooted in Protestantism than in any other 
religious group, has been subjected to the 


same attack. Apparently Luther’s “Chris- 
tian Liberty” has finally ended in theologi- 
cal division, sectarian strife, and moral rela- 
tivism. 

The antinomy of will versus reason is a 
very old one, and it can be contended that 
our contemporary dilemma — particularly 
that of Protestantism—was rooted in the 
sixteenth century itself. To Luther and Cal- 
vin the will of God was too free, too sov- 
ereign and transcendent, to be embodied in 
the Church of Rome. Was it then too free 
to be embodied in any relative human insti- 
tution or idea? Was the will of God so 
unconditioned as to be irrelevant to all the 
orders and regularities in nature and man 
which were both apparent and fairly intel- 
ligible to human reason? If so the question 
how to translate the will of God into tem- 
poral and finite terms was insoluble—and 
yet that will must be done. Apparently 
the Protestant was doomed to waver forever 
between waiting upon God and hurrying on 
ahead of Him, between a reverent but pur- 
poseless quietism and an idolatrous but pur- 
poseful activism.? 

It is the primary assumption of this paper 
that there is both continuity and parallel 
between the problems of the sixteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The current revival 
of Reformation theology is partly an attempt 
to restore to contemporary Protestantism 
the sense of historical continuity between 
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past and present, partly a tacit recognition 
of the fact that the Reformers lived in an 
age much like our own, that they faced 
problems reminiscent of our problems, and 
that their solutions are therefore historically 
relevant today. The Reformation lies 
behind us in time, but it also lies beside us in 
a sense. If the thirteenth and eighteenth 
centuries have been called ages of reason, 
it is because we see them today through the 
perspective of an age of will. And if 
Luther is any more intelligible today than 
he was to the eighteenth century, it is be- 
cause the contemporary cult of Wille und 
Macht has led us to sense the similarities 
between the voluntarism of his day and the 
voluntarism of our own.? Historians are 
justly suspicious of the concept of parallel 
as an instrument of historical thinking be- 
cause it is so susceptible of abuse, but it is 
precisely the tension between uniqueness 
and parallel which gives history meaning. 
It is because the Reformers’ situation was 
very much like our own, yet not exactly 
the same, that Reformation theology holds 
such profound interest for Protestants to- 
day. 

Assuming that this is so, it is the pur- 
pose of the present paper to inquire whether 
a voluntaristic theology is a cure for the ills 
of a voluntaristic age, or rather a mere 
symptom of these ills. Was Calvin’s God 
the master or merely the reflection of Mach- 
iavelli’s Prince? Is Karl Barth’s theology 
the answer to or the product of totalitarian 
ideology? Is “existential thinking” a bul- 
wark against voluntaristic fanaticism or a 
stimulus to it? On the other hand, can a 
rationalistic theology ever meet the needs 
of an age which has lost all instinctive con- 
fidence in reason? Was thirteenth century 
scholasticism even relevant to the needs of 
the sixteenth century? Can the tide of con- 
temporary voluntarism be stemmed by the 
Thomists of Toronto and the “peeping 
Thomists” of Chicago? 
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II. 


To us—and in some degree to the men of 
the Renaissance—the most striking charac- 
teristic of medieval thought was its sense 
of the givenness of things. The law was not 
made; it was found. Institutions, whether 
ecclesiastical or secular, were not “insti- 
tuted”; they were accepted as already con- 
stituted by Providence. Moral standards 
were not a subject of inquiry in the ordi- 
nary sense because they were already im- 
plicit in the mind of God and the mind of 
man. Truth was not discovery, rather it 
was recovery. This meant that in theory 
man could attain worldly success or spirit- 
ual salvation only by conformity to stand- 
ards already giyen. The ordinary man did 
not need to search for an economic ethic 
because he already had one in the Bible. 
The king did not make the law; the law 
made the king. The Church did not dis- 
cover new religious truth—only heretics did 
that; the Church conformed itself to a truth 
already given in revelation. 

Understanding of and conformity to 
standards already given was not only neces- 
sary (this the Reformers also believed), 
it was also possible (here the Reformers 
would have grown doubtful). The universe 
was somehow intelligible because it was 
orderly. The summae of the schoolmen, 
the poetry of Dante, the sermons in stone 
which were the Gothic cathedrals—each in 
its own way reflected the hard-won and 
lofty conviction that God was both intelli- 
gible and good, that revelation was reason- 
able, and that truth was ultimately one. 
“The prime author and mover of the uni- 
verse is intelligence,” wrote Aquinas; “it 
is impossible for the truth of faith to be 
contrary to principles known by the natural 
reason.” Ultimately, of course, God’s will 
was inscrutable, and even Aquinas insisted 
upon the limits of “natural reason,” both 
in understanding the universe and in direct- 
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ing the will. But the striking thing is how 
far both Dante and Aquinas were able to go 
in demonstrating the rationality and intel- 
ligibility of Providence, how deep was their 
sense of the dignity of man’s reason. When 
men thought seriously in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, they tended to think in terms of given- 
ness, conformity, and _intelligibility—and 
were generally believed by their contempor- 
aries. 

A second and correlative characteristic of 
medieval thinking was its sense of the medi- 
acy of things. This is to say that thirteenth 
century man thought in terms of organism 
and hierarchy whenever he thought pro- 
foundly. Salvation was not a matter of 
the immediate relationship between the iso- 
lated individual and his God. “The way of 
religion,” wrote Boniface VIII in Unam 
Sanctam, “is to lead the things which are 
lower to the things which are higher 
through the things which are intermediate. 
According to the law of the universe, all 
things are not reduced to order equally and 


immediately; but the lowest through the 
intermediate, the intermediate through the 
higher.” Thus there was not only a medi- 
ating priesthood between the individual and 
God. There were mediating secular call- 
ings and institutions, mediating saints, and 


mediating symbols. Authority and obedi- 
ence, whether in matters of religion or of 
temporal affairs, were usually indirect, not 
immediate. The prince’s authority was ulti- 
mately of God, but it came through the 
law—some said also through the Vicar of 
Christ; obedience was always conditioned 
by the ideas of custom and contract. The 
sense of mediacy—of hierarchy and organ- 
ism—permeated all of medieval society. 

In fine, a philosopher might say that the 
thirteenth century thought primarily in 
terms of Being rather than of Becoming— 
and that in this respect the eighteenth cen- 
tury was much like the thirteenth. The 
universe was rational and intelligible be- 
cause it was conceived of primarily in terms 
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of form rather than of vitality (to borrow 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s categories). Because 
economic and social conditions at least al- 
lowed of such an interpretation—if they did 
not actually dictate it—it was a “satisfying 
idea” in Dante’s day to think of the uni- 
verse in terms of givenness, conformity, in- 
telligibility, and mediacy. 


III. 


The débacle of this way of thinking in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is far too 
complicated a subject to enter into here in 
any detail. The important fact for us in 
this transition is a psychological fact: the 
contemporary conviction that the past was 
dead, but that in its dying—contrary to all 
analogies in nature—it had not produced the 
seeds of the future. “The old order of 
things was not good,” wrote Machiavelli, 
speaking of the art of war, “and none of us 
has known how to find a new.”* Readers 
of Drucker’s End of Economic Man will re- 
call how this sentiment reappears in twen- 
tieth century European thought. “The old 
orders have broken down,” he writes, “and 
no new order can be contrived from the old 
foundations . . . If you are caught between 
the flood of a past, through which you 
cannot retrace your steps, and an appar- 
ently unscalable wall in front of you, it is 
only by magic and miracles that you can 
hope to escape. Credo quia absurdum ... 
is heard again for the first time in many a 
century.”* Those who know Huizinga’s 
Waning of the Middle Ages will feel them- 
selves on familiar ground when Drucker 
speaks of the masses in totalitarian coun- 
tries living in “the happiness of the dream,” 
and when he adds that since there can be 
no solution abroad “within the realm of 
reason, it must be found in that of mysti- 
cism.”* 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the fourteenth century was one of the most 
disastrous and neurotic centuries in the 
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Christian era. War, famine, and plague 
took their toll of men’s lives while the break- 
down of government and the papal schism 
darkened their spirits. In the blackness and 
despair of the Hundred Years War the 
danse macabre was born, and a century 
after the Black Death had consumed men’s 
bodies, the witchcraft mania began to in- 
fect their minds. How could the universe 
be so orderly, so intelligible, so benevolent 
as cloistered thirteenth-century scholars had 
said it was? How could the sense of medi- 
acy be maintained when the stable govern- 
ments of the last century were crumbling, 
the papacy divided against itself, and soci- 
ety in general apparently dissolving into 
atoms? How could one believe in the given- 
ness of things and the virtue of conformity 
to objective standards when all of life ap- 
peared to have taken on the horror and 
unpredictability of a nightmare? 

The answer to these questions had a cer- 
tain inevitability. If law—divine, natural, 
or human—was no longer given, it could 
perhaps be made. Instead of conformity, 
creation; instead of cofitume (the ancient 
French word for law), ordonnance, an act 
of sovereign power; instead of Reason, 
Will. If standards could no longer be 
found, they could perhaps be created by an 
heroic act of will—whether of God or man. 
If men could no longer comprehend the 
universe in terms of Being, they could at 
least try to apprehend it in terms of Becom- 
ing. If the why of things, their ultimate 
significance, was beyond the grasp of man’s 
reason, man could at least observe how 
things worked—and perhaps he could learn 
how to work them himself. 

To state the answer in these terms is, 
of course, to exaggerate. During the past 
generation we have learned that there was 
far more continuity between medieval and 
early modern times than we had thought. 
But there was difference enough within the 
continuity. Economic historians have trac- 
ed out the subtle change in economic ethics 
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between Aquinas and the Puritans. His- 
torians of political theory have shown how 
unmedieval was Bodin’s definition of sover- 
eignty as legem dare, no matter how thor- 
oughly embedded it was in typically medi- 
eval concepts. And with all our recent 
and salutary qualifications, the Renaissance 
view of man was not that of the schoolmen. 
Machiavelli’s virtt was not the virtus of the 
schoolmen, nor was Luther’s God the God 
of Aquinas. 

The best barometers of fourteenth and 
fifteenth century “climates of opinion” are 
nominalism, mysticism, humanism, and na- 
tionalism. With all their differences, they 
had one thing in common: a profound con- 
cern with the problem of will. 

The nominalists limited the area of 
“natural theology” so narrowly as almost to 
destroy it, in a genuinely religious attempt 
to restore mystery to revelation and free- 
dom to God. They agreed with Tertullian 
(who lived in an age much like their own) 
that “it is more worthy to believe that God 
is the free author even of evil things than 
to believe that He is a slave; power of what- 
ever sort better becomes Him than pusil- 
lanimity.” Half-consciously they argued in 
theology as princes were soon to argue in 
politics: law without sanction is anarchy; 
enforcement is obviously as important, per- 
haps more important, than what is enforced. 
Once the problem had been, how far can 
rational man understand a God whose es- 
sence is “intelligence.” To the nominalist 
the problem was how far can the will of 
man be reconciled with the will of God. 
There were apparently only two answers to 
this question: merit and grace. Each was 
to appear to be increasingly exclusive of the 
other. 

At first glance, the mystics do not appear 
to have been concerned with will at all. 
But in trying so desperately to annihilate 
the will, the fourteenth century mystics 
betrayed their social and psychological back- 
ground. It is only against the background 
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of strenuous and futile “willing to do good 
works,” which was fostered by one school 
of later nominalists, that such statements as 
this from Meister Eckhardt are intelligible : 
“The poor man is not he who wants to do 
the will of God but he who lives in such 
a way as to be free of his own will and from 
the will of God even as he was when he was 
not.” It was no accident that the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries saw the 
“Flowering of Mysticism.” 

It is a commonplace that the humanists 
thought highly of human reason, but their 
definition of reason was not that of the 
thirteenth century. The further one probes, 
the more apparent it is that their real con- 
cern (as Niebuhr suggests) was to establish 
the autonomy and dignity of man’s will 
(guided of course by reason, in the sense 
of “intelligence”) in contradistinction to the 
will of God.* While the mystics were try- 
ing to annihilate will, the humanists tried 
to apotheosize it. Machiavelli’s definition 
of virt® in terms of the virtues of the lion 


and the fox, strength and shrewdness, is 
perhaps a good barometer of how far both 
will and reason had changed their meaning 
since the days of the schoolmen.* 

If nominalists, mystics, and humanists 
were concerned primarily with the individ- 
ual will, there were others who were con- 


cerned with the collective will. The his- 
tory of the medieval origins of modern na- 
tionalism has yet to be written, but the his- 
torians who eventually accomplish the task 
will undoubtedly be struck by the paral- 
lelism between the growth of individualistic 
voluntarism and the spread of collective vol- 
untarism. Just as German Romanticism 
later moved easily and naturally from wor- 
ship of the unconditioned individual to 
worship of the unconditioned Volk, so 
Machiavelli’s amoral Prince became the liv- 
ing symbol of what was to be the sovereign 
national state. To Sir Thomas More and 
others, the concept of the national will im- 
plied in Henry VIII's statutes was in strik- 
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ing contrast with the rational and universal 
norms which were the basis of the medieval 
respublica christiana. 

To be sure, one can search the Renais- 
sance in vain for any purely Nietzschean 
conception of the universe in terms of naked 
and unqualified will-to-power. Even Machi- 
avelli believed that there was a “spirit of the 
times” to which princes and peoples must 
conform, which could be grasped partly by 
intuition, partly by rational analysis of his- 
tory. Men still believed in objective norms 
at the dawn of the Reformation, if only 
because it was too difficult for them to cut 
themselves off irrevocably from their medi- 
eval past. But the problem of sanction 
and power—in short, the problem of will— 
was always involved in every discussion of 
politics and religion as it had never been 
before during that past. What was the use 
of a norm, men asked, if it could not be 
realized? In political theory and practice 
law as custom was giving ground to law as 
legislation. The mark of the same process 
in intellectual history was the contemporary 
fascination with the problem of free-will 
versus predestination. Dr. Johnson once re- 
marked, “All argument shows that our wills 
are bound, but we know that we are free 
and that settles the matter.” That did not 
settle the matter, however, for Manetti, 
Pomponazzi, Lorenzo Valla, Erasmus, Lu- 
ther, Calvin, and a host of lesser men who 
wrote interminably on the subject at the 
turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Which leads us to the observation that the 
real difference is not between those who 
believe in predestination and those who be- 
lieve in free-will, but between those who 
think the question is important and those 
who (like Dr. Johnson) think it is not 
worth bothering about. And this last ap- 
pears to be the fundamental difference be- 
tween those who live in an age of will and 
those who live in an age of reason. 

To summarize, when belief in the ration- 
ality and intelligibility of old institutions 
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and ideals began to crumble at the end of 
the medieval period, no new order appeared 
to take the place of the old. Men grasped 
at new, or rather far older authorities, and 
fell back upon intuition; but beneath all 
their search for certainty was the sense of 
the ultimate reality of will—of creation 
rather than of conformity, of effort rather 
than of attainment, of discovery as well as 
of recovery.® 


IV. 


Enough has been said to indicate some- 
thing of the mental and spiritual limits 
within which the Protestant Reformation 
was bound to move. The nominalism which 
Luther absorbed at Erfurt taught him to 
think of God and man primarily in terms 
of will—an observation which has become 
something of a historical truism in the past 
two generations. It was in terms of his 
own will versus that of God that his per- 
sonal problem presented itself. The influ- 
ence upon him of mysticism, humanism, 
and eventually of nationalism gave deeper 
meaning to his religious problem, but did 
nothing to change its essential nature. His 
familiar strictures upon the power of hu- 
man reason are indicative of his deep con- 
viction that only the free and sovereign will 
of God could justify individuals and cleanse 
the Church. It is difficult to escape the im- 
pression that to Luther the religious ques- 
tion was primarily a question of power 
rather than one of understanding. 

The crux of our problem still remains, 
however. Granting that the Reformers were 
compelled by the temper of their times to 
think of the religious question primarily in 
terms of will, how far is it true to say that 
they merely submitted to the dominant vol- 
untarism of their day without transcending 
it? To what extent, for instance, was Cal- 
vin’s God merely the “ideal type” of the 
Renaissance monarch? Is it true that “the 
Leviathan of Hobbes [we might add the 
Fuehrer of Mein Kampf] owed more of his 
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non-moral attributes than the author knew 
to the ideas of God which had been present 
ever since the last days of nominalism?””° 
And if it is true that the Reformers did 
transcend the extreme voluntarism of their 
day, which form of Protestantism—Luther- 
eranism, Calvinism, or Anabaptism—right- 
wing, center, or left-wing—best preserved 
the balance between will and reason and 
best met the religious need of its time? The 
relevance of this question for Protestants 
today is obvious, once the parallelism sug- 
gested between the sixteenth and twentieth 
centuries has been granted. 


The answer which I propose to maintain 
is this: first, that all forms of Protestant- 
ism were radically infected by a “pathologi- 
cal” form of theological voluntarism (which 
is not to say that an extreme rationalism 
cannot be just as “pathological” in theologi- 
cal history) ; and second, that the form of 
Protestantism which most successfully 
transcended the prevailing voluntarism— 
which most successfully met the needs of 
its day while preserving the best in its 
past—was Calvinism. How unpopular 
such an answer is today, I am well aware. 
But if one grants the validity of our state- 
ment of the sixteenth century problem and 
the relevance of our approach to it, the 
answer appears to be inescapable. Much 
depends upon interpretation of the Reform- 
ers’ doctrines of the nature of man and the 
nature of God. What to Luther and Calvin 
was the relation between reason and will in 
both man and God? 

At first glance it would appear that there 
is nothing of significance for the present 
inquiry in the Reformers’ doctrine of man. 
To Luther and Calvin, as to Machiavelli 
and the humanists, man was a compound of 
two qualities in roughly equal quantities: 
reason and will. The analysis of man in 
terms of understanding and impulse, mind 
and heart, was traditional and fairly stable 
in both the philosophical and theological 
traditions, despite numerous minor differ- 
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ences and refinements from Plato to Aqui- 
nas. It is his possession of both reason and 
will which distinguishes man from the 
brute. To Luther sin is rooted “not in the 
‘flesh,’ that is . . . ‘the inferior and grosser 
affections,’ but in the most exalted and most 
noble powers of man... that is, in the rea- 
son and in the will.”* Calvin analyzes the 
anthropology of the philosophers and Fath- 
ers, and concludes “that the human soul 
has two faculties . . . , the understanding 
and the will”; or, as he puts it in another 
place, “the faculties of the soul consist in 
the mind and the heart.” The Greeks, he 
notes, distinguished intellect from appetite, 
and then divided appetite into will (gov- 
erned by intellect) and concupiscence (gov- 
erned by sense); but he adds significantly, 
“Instead of the word ‘appetite’... , I use 
the word ‘will,’ which is more common.”?” 

The question of the freedom or bondage 
of man’s will was not, strictly speaking, 
a question of the will alone—on this both 
Protestants and humanists like Erasmus 
were in agreement. It was a question of 
the freedom or bondage of both will and 
reason. “The power of free choice,” writes 
Calvin, “is not to be contemplated in that 
kind of appetite which proceeds rather from 
the inclination of the nature than from the 
deliberation of the mind. For even the 
schoolmen confess that there is no action 
of free choice but when reason sees and 
considers the rival objects presented to it; 
meaning that the object of appetite must 
be such as is the subject of choice, and 
that deliberation precedes and introduces 
choice.”** The original ambiguity of the 
word arbitrium—thinking and choosing— 
is still deeply rooted, in other words, in the 
free-will controversy of Reformation 
times." 


The apparent equality of reason and will 
in Reformation anthropology is still more 
evident in.the familiar doctrine that both 


are corrupt since the Fall. If man’s rea- 
son is “blind and ignorant,” as Luther puts 
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it, his will is “evil and impotent.” “Every- 
thing in man, the understanding and will, 
the soul and body, is polluted,” says Cal- 
vin; Paul removes all doubt on the subject 
by insisting upon “the blindness of the mind 
and the depravity of the heart.”** Man can 
neither know the truth nor will the good 
without grace, hence there is a kind of 
equality of insignificance between reason 
and will in man’s nature. 

But there is a subtle difference of ap- 
proach between the elder and the younger 
Reformer, a difference impossible to illus- 
trate by short quotations but evident to 
anyone who compares two of the most sig- 
nificant texts, Luther’s Bondage of the Will 
and Calvin’s Institutes. It can be suggested 
by saying that while Luther is primarily 
concerned about disciplining man’s reason, 
Calvin is primarily concerned about disci- 
plining his will. 

Luther is more profoundly suspicious of 
the pride of intellect than Calvin, more will- 
ing, for instance, to dispense with every 
pagan philosopher and a great many of 
the Fathers in his inquiry as to how the 
truth of grace had been preserved in his- 
tory. Erasmus might appear to have the 
weight even of religious scholarship on the 
side of “free-will,” Luther admitted, but 
those who thought and wrote free-will gen- 
erally lived by grace; and “men, good as 
well as bad, are to be judged of more from 
what they feel than irom what they say.”?" 
Unlike Dr. Johnson, Luther says that while 
ratiocination will generally end in a belief in 
free-will, common sense, feeling, and expe- 
rience will always end in the sense of pre- 
destination. If Luther had to choose be- 
tween the primacy of will or of reason in 
man, would he not choose will, the non- 
reflective activity by which the ordinary 
person lives most of the time? 

The primacy of will is still more evident 
in the familiar Lutheran doctrine that while 
man’s will is bound in the realm of grace, 
it is free in the realm of nature. Signifi- 
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cantly, this “free-will” which Lutheran man 
exercises in nature is compounded more of 
power than of intelligence. In view of 
the later history of German thought, this 
point would seem to merit more attention 
than it has received. Luther remarks that 
in the realm of grace “knowledge is not 
power, nor does it communicate power.” 
So too, apparently in the realm of nature. 
His favorite simile in describing man’s 
“free-will” in nature is the relation of a 
man to his possessions. Man “may be al- 
lowed to know,” he says, “that he has, as 
to his goods and possessions, the right of 
using, acting, and omitting, according to his 
‘Free-will.’” “In those things which are 
beneath him .. . he has dominion and is 
Lord.” Over them “he has a right and a 
Free-will, that those things might do and 
obey as he wills and thinks.”** The choice 
of words here is interesting. The modern 
reader cannot help noting how thinking has 
become part of willing, how right is related 
to power. The parallel to Bodin’s later defi- 
nition of sovereignty as the right “to give 
law to subjects in general without their 
consent” is obvious; and there is at least 
the suggestion of a parallel to Machiavelli’s 
non-legal and amoral interpretation of pow- 
er. 

While Calvin would certainly agree with 
Luther that “knowledge is not power,” he 
seems to suggest that in the realm of nature 
at least, knowledge does “communicate 
power.” Calvin sees the essential meaning 
of the Fall as a failure of will rather than 
of reason, which leads him to conclude that 
the “principal seat” of sin is “the will.’”® 
His strictures on reason, while often more 
penetrating and devastating psychologically 
speaking than Luther’s, are more construc- 
tive in tone. “The horrible blindness of 
the human mind” and the wisdom of 
“learned ignorance” are favorite themes 
with Calvin, as with Luther. “The human 
mind is naturally so prone to falsehood that 
it will sooner imbibe error from one single 


expression than truth from a prolix ora- 
tion.”*° But reason is not totally extin- 
guished in man. “Being a natural talent, 
[it] could not be totally destroyed, but is 
partly debilitated, partly vitiated, so that it 
exhibits nothing but deformity and ruin... 
[But] some sparks continue to shine in the 
nature of man, even in its corrupt and 
degenerate state, which prove him to be a 
rational creature . . . To condemn [the 
power of the understanding) to perpetual 
blindness so as to leave it no intelligence 
in anything is repugnant not only to the 
Divine word but also to the experience of 
common sense.”*4 Calvin’s “experience of 
common sense” is obviously sepatated by 
a perceptible difference from Luther’s. 


In the subtle analysis of the powers of 
reason which follows, Calvin notes that al- 
though the “love of truth . . . immediately 
terminates in vanity ..., yet its attempts 
are not always so fruitless but that it makes 
some discoveries, particularly when it ap- 
plies itself to inferior things,” i.e. temporal 
matters. The word discoveries is signifi- 
cant. Viewed in one perspective, Calvin’s 
truth is conformity to givenness: “Man is 
naturally a creature inclined to society .... 
Hence it is that not a person can be found 
who does not understand that all associa- 
tions of men ought to be governed by laws, 
or who does not conceive in his mind the 
principles of those laws . . . . The seeds of 
them are irinate in all mankind, without any 
instructor or legislator.” This is Calvin the 
medievalist. But Calvin was also a child 
of his times. From another perspective. 
truth is discovery, invention, adaptation: 
“Nor have [men] an energy and facility 
only in learning, but also in inventing some- 
thing new in every art, or in amplifying 
and improving what they have learned from 
their predecessors.”** This contrasts rather 
strikingly with Aquinas’s well-known pref- 
erence for the “liberal” over the “mechani- 
cal” arts as evidence of the dignity of 
human reason. In a word, Calvin not only 
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preserves the essence of thirteenth century 
definitions of reason as mental conformity 
to objective givenness; he also infuses hew 
meaning into the term by drawing upon 
contemporary conceptions truth as a pro- 
cess of adaptation, invention, and discovery 
—ini the realm of nature at least, if not in 
the realm of grace. 


As in his anthropology, so in his theology 
Luther is primarily interested in the “Free- 
will” of God, while Calvin is at least pro- 
foundly aware of the need of demonstrating 
the rationality of this will, so far as stich 
a demonstration is allowable or possible. 
Once more the difference is difficult to illus- 
trate by phrases torn from their context. 
It turns, of course, upon the problem of 
reconciling God’s justice with God’s mercy, 
omnipotence with beneficence. Is the rec- 


onciliation in any sense intelligible, or is the 
very attempt to understand it a kind of 
religious lése-majesté ? 

At first glance again, it appears that both 
Luther and Calvin gave exactly the same 


answer. “God,” writes Luther, “is that 
Being for whose will no cause or reason is 
to be assigned as a rule or standard by 
which it acts; seeing that nothing is superior 
or equal to it, but it is itself the rule of all 
things. For if it acted by any rule or 
standard or from any cause or reason, it 
would no longer be the will of God. Where- 
fore what God wills is not therefore right 
because He ought or ever was bound so 
to will; but on the contrary, what takes 
place is therefore right because He so wills. 
A cause and feason ate assigned for the 
will of the creature, but not for the will of 
the Creator, unless you set up over Him 
another Creator.”** What are Calvin’s 
words but an echo of this?—“The will of 
God is the highest rule of justice; so that 
what He wills must be considered just for 
this very reason, because He wills it.”** 
Four centuries after these words were writ- 
ten, a modern observer wrote of Nazi “the- 
ology”: “Since the totalitarians have no 
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God, they must invent a Demon, a super- 
mani and magician in whom the contradic- 
tory becomes one . . . The ‘leader’ is human 
only in the flesh. In the spirit he is be- 
yond human fallibility, beyond human eth- 
ics, and beyond humafi society. He is 
‘always right’; he can never err. His will 
determines what is good or evil.’ 

Mere juxtaposition of these quotations is, 
of course, unfair to the Reformers. Man— 
even superman—is not God, and Luther 
might have been only slightly less horrified 
by the twentieth century Fuehrer than Cal- 
vif. But even the Reformers themselves 
were half-aware—Calvin more keenly than 
Luther—of the dangers of their position. 
“For who,” Luther asks, “can direct him- 
self according to a will inscrutable and in- 
comprehensible?” No one. Hence God 
has fevealed Himself in His Word. There 
is thus a distinction between “God preached” 
of “clothed” in His Word, intelligible to the 
man who has received faith, and “God hid- 
dén in majesty,” ufintelligible to man in 
this life even in faith. Man is to be guided 
therefore by God as Word, not by God as 
inscrutable Will.2* Calvin, too, recognizes 
the difficulty, but does not take refuge in 
the concept of deus absconditus. “We 
espouse not the notion of the Romish theo- 
logians,” he writes, “concerning the abso- 
lute and arbitrary power of God, which on 
account of its profafieness deserves our de- 
testation. We represent not God as law- 
less who is a law to Himself; because as 
Plato says laws are necessary to men, who are 
the subjects of evil desires; but the will of 
God is not only pure from every fault, but 
the highest standard of perfection, even the 
law of all laws.”?" 

If both Reformers were aware of the 
danger of preaching “the absolute and arbi- 
trary power of God,” why did they not 
hedge their definitions more carefully, as 
Aquinas did and as the “Romish” nominal- 
ists did not do? The historian’s answer is 
perhaps too simple: the popular success of 
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Reformation theology indicates that the age 
needed a God of Will, a God both transcen- 
dent and omnipotent, a God of mystery and 
majesty, rather than “a prime author” whose 
essence was “intelligence” or a Father 
whose essence was love. This need was 
reflected in the religious experience of the 
Reformers themselves. The “sleeping god” 
of Aristotle was anathema to both. A God 
wo is not both omniscient and omnipotent 
is a “ridiculous God” to Luther. He never 
tires of castigating Erasmus for making 
“God and the Devil to be at a distance, 
spectators only, as it were, of this mutable 
and free will” of man. Man “codperates 
with” God, but God “operates in” man. 
God is essentially “dynamic vitality,” 
in Seeberg’s phrase.2® To Calvin, God’s 
omnipotence is “not such as is imag- 
ined by sophists, vain, idle, and almost 
asleep, but vigilant, efficacious, operative, 
and engaged in continual action .. . It isa 
puerile cavil to limit it to the influence and 
course of nature . . . They not only defraud 
God of His glory but themselves of a very 
useful doctrine who confine the Divine 
providence within such narrow bounds.”** 
Nowhere is Calvin’s awareness of the 
dominant need of his day more evident than 
in the revealing phrase, “a very useful doc- 
trine.” Undergraduates today are invari- 
ably struck by what they call the sophistry 
and inadequacy of Calvin’s answer to the 
old objection to predestination: if God does 
everything, why should man exert himself? 
To them the question somehow seems the 
exact counterpart of another, more familiar 
in their fathers’ experience: if the govern- 
ment does everything, what becomes of pri- 
vate initiative? They cannot understand 
that if one of the most haunting fears of 
our day is human unemployment, the fear 
of Calvin’s day was divine unemployment ; 
and that if God were actually the vigilant, 
operative, activistic God Calvin said he was 
—given the fundamental beliefs as to God 
and man current in the sixteenth century— 


the springs of human activity would inevi- 
tably be released. It is difficult to say which 
has been the more powerful stimulant to 
action in human history—a belief in man’s 
infinite capacities as man, or a belief in 
the infinite capacities of forces outside man 
which give him the victory when they work 
on his side. There can be no question about 
where the Reformers stood on the question, 
however. They stood with Mohammed and 
Karl Marx against Benvenuto Cellini and 
Nietzsche. Only when man knows some- 
thing of the resources of the universe—that 
is of predestination—can he act at all. In 
one of the most amusing passages in The 
Bondage of the Will Luther accuses the 
gentle Erasmus of fanaticism. Because he 
urges man to strive for salvation without 
first inquiring what are the rules of the 
game, Erasmus, he says, teaches and en- 
joins men “to be mad and to rush on with 
temerity.” A poet, a farmer, or a general 
is stupid if he “rushes on” before he has 
carefully considered what can be accom- 
plished in poetry, farming, or the art of war. 
“How can you endeavor if you know neither 
what you are to endeavor after, nor in what 
way, nor to what extent you are to en- 
deavor?” “But now since God has put my 
salvation out of the way of my will and has 
taken it under His own ..., 1 rest fully 
assured and persuaded that He is faithful 
and will not lie, and moreover great and 
powerful, so that no devils, no adversities 
can destroy Him or pluck me out of His 
hand.” Calvin was even more plainly aware 
of the psychological relationship between 
belief in predestination and moral activity.” 

Releasing the “free-will” of God in the 
Reformers’ day, then, was a rough equiva- 
lent of releasing the “free-will” of a Volk 
embodied in a Fuehrer in our own day. No 
less than Machiavelli, but for different rea- 
sons, Luther feared the fashionable current 
conception of a world of autonomous wills 
left to fend for themselves by a blind for- 
tuna. The idea that “men might be saved 
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and damned without God’s knowing any- 
thing at all about it” horrified him. Cal- 
vin added, “What can be more absurd or 
uninteresting than God’s looking from on 
high to see from what quarter salvation 
would come to mankind?”** To assert the 
free-will of God in the sixteenth century 
was to assert the free-will of both the indi- 
vidual and of the godly group, against the 
bondage of all givenness and all mediacy 
which might come between free God and 
free man. But was this freedom a rational, 
or even a reasoned freedom? The Reform- 
ers insist that grace is not “compulsion” 
because a will cannot be compelled, but 
when they use a simile for the relation of 
God to man, it is more often the figure of 
the potter and his clay than that of a Father 
and his son. Has it ever been remarked 


that when the Reformers do use the Father- 
son metaphor, they usually have in mind 
the infant or child, not the grown son? 
“How often do parents thus play with their 
children,” writes Luther, “when they bid 


them come to them or do this or that, for 
this purpose only that it may plainly appear 
to them how unable they are to do it, and 
that they may call for the aid of the par- 
ent’s hand?” “God Ksps, as it were, with 
us,” says Calvin, “just as nurses are accus- 
tomed to speak to infants.”** If Tertullian, 
Ockham, Luther, and Barth are fair tests, 
times of cultural crisis leave a characteristic 
mark upon Christian theology. It is the 
mark of conceiving freedom more in terms 
of power and dynamism than of codperation 
and reason. 

If the most obvious need of the Reform- 
ers’ time was release of the will, the less 
obvious but more important was discipline 
of the will and (eventually) rationalization 
of the will. It was here that Calvinism 
proved its superiority to both Lutheranism 
and Anabaptism. 

Enough has already been said of Luther 
to suggest reasons for this judgment. To 
Luther the bridge between nature and grace 
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was too weak and too narrow to bear the 
weight of what we should now call a “social 
gospel.” He was seeking “an object sol- 
emn and essential” which must be main- 
tained and defended “although the whole 
world should not only be thrown into tumult 
and set in arms thereby, but even if it 
should be hurled into chaos and reduced to 
nothing.” Temporal war and chaos were, 
in fact, the necessary signs of the activity 
of God’s will in nature. To pray for peace 
and order, to long for a purely human and 
temporal justice, was to run the risk of 
crossing God’s will. To Erasmus, the paci- 
fist, Luther replied, “Cease from complain- 
ing, cease from doctoring; this tumult pro- 
ceeds and is carried on from above.” Tem- 
poral affairs were a “leprosy” to be borne 
rather than to be doctored.** 

The ethical note of left-wing Protestant- 
ism was deeper. Like the Quakers today, 
the Anabaptists insisted upon “the relevance 
of an impossible ideal.” Nature could and 
should be absorbed in grace. But nature 
was stubborn and those in a state of grace 
pitifully few. In the end the Anabaptists 
were compelled to abandon the wide open 
spaces of the world to Satan in order to 
realize grace in a few small corners of it. 
In their primitivism, their heightened sense 
of eschatology, and particularly in their 
anti-intellectualism they too betrayed the 
influence of what we have ventured to call 
some of the “pathological” tendencies of 
their age. They bridged nature and grace, 
but their bridge reached only a few small 
islands off the continent of nature.™* 

If Calvin succeeded in his day where 
Luther and the Anabaptists failed, it was 
because of his extraordinary sensitivity to 
the need for disciplining and rationalizing 
the emancipated religious will. He saw that 
the bridge between nature and grace must 
be sturdy enough to bear the weight of a 
new ethic and that it must be long enough to 
reach into every corner of the temporal 
world. In extending the sovereignty of 
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God from the realm of grace to the realm 
of nature, he not only opened up the whole 
sphere of secular life to divine activity (a 
process which Luther had begun but did not 
finish) ; he also provided both the possibility 
and the necessity for a new economic ethic 
(a kind of disciplined individualism), a new 
political theory (the famous right of con- 
stitutional resistance), and a comprehensive 
theory of Common Grace (which worked 
itself out into the characteristic conviction 
of the American Puritan that “among the 
attributes of God . . . was perfect rational- 
ity, as well as absolute will and sover- 
eignty”).*° 

Calvin’s God revealed Himself in order 
as well as in miracle, in form as well as in 
vitality, in “inferior causes” as well as in 
inscrutable and higher causes. The provi- 
dence of God, Calvin believed, “governs all 
things in such a manner as to operate some- 
times by the intervention of means, some- 
times without means, and sometimes in 
opposition to all means;” but it “ought 
not always to be contemplated abstractedly 
by itself, but in connection with the means 
which [God] employs;” “a pious man will 
not overlook inferior causes.” Calvinists 
at their best from Calvin’s day to ours have 
never neglected “inferior causes.” To 
Luther good works were the inevitable re- 
sult of free and loving gratitude for grace; 
to Calvin the “diligent performance of vir- 
tuous actions” was the very “end” or pur- 
pose itself of election, God had a plan for 
the world, and the plan included “civil 
justice,” “civil polity.” “To entertain a 
thought of its extermination is inhuman 
barbarism; it is equally as necessary to 
mankind as bread and water, light and air, 
and far more excellent.” Its object is “that 
there may be a public form of religion 
among Christians, and that humanity may 
be maintained among men,”** 

The “public form of religion” which Cal- 
vin maintained in Geneya is revolting to us 
today, and we can discern few rays of 


“humanity” in his treatment of Servetus. 
We forget that both were applauded by his 
contemporaries. The distinctive quality of 
Calvinism in its own day was that it pre- 
served the tension between will and reason 
in the idea of God, between the absolute 
justice which is beyond human reason and 
the relative justice which is within human 
comprehension, and thus maintained the 
bridge over which humbler and greater 
Puritans than Calvin might trayel to a new 
economic and political ethic. It is no coin- 
cidence that religio and humanitas are still 
linked today in American idealism as they 
once were in sixteenth century Calvinism, 


V. 


At this point the historian must inevit- 
ably leave the discussion to the philosopher 
and theologian. In the codperatiye search 
for truth, it is the historian’s first duty to 
offer his colleagues perspective, In this 
case, he has made two observations which 
may have something of the status of his- 
torical “laws:” (1) that a volyntaristic 
theology in an age of voluntarism runs the 
risk of aggravating the very evils it pro- 
fesses to cure; and (2) that a theology, on 
the other hand, which fails to do justice to 
the emphasis upon will characteristic of 
periods of cultural crisis and change is 
doomed to futility. Somewhere within these 
two limits lay the problem of the sixteenth 
century. Somewhere within them lies our 
own problem, 

It is an interesting fact that while many 
of Europe’s non-Nazi sociologists and po- 
litical scientists are bitterly bewailing con- 
temporary man’s loss of faith in reason, 
many of Europe’s theologians (together 
with their followers in this country) are 
welcoming the Romantic-Nazi attack on 
reason as an unconscious ally of Biblical 
Christianity, a kind of perverted Christian 
insight. Karl Mannheim, writes J. H. Ran- 
dall, “is now keenly aware of the disastrous 
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consequences of the loss of faith in the pow- 
er of reason in those very groups possessed 
of the intelligence to bring order out of the 
chaos of transition.”** “[The] disintegra- 
tion of the rational character of society and 
oi the rational relationship between individ- 
ual and society is the most revolutionary 
trait of our times,” writes Drucker; “To 
have given a rational explanation of the 
whole world . . . to have given every indi- 
vidual a definite place in this rational or- 
der . . . has been the great metaphysical 
achievement of Christianity which sets 
Europe off from all others .. .”** In con- 
trast, Joseph Haroutunian glories in the 
fact that the “effort of the mind to under- 
stand is doomed to failure from the very 
start.”**° And Reinhold Niebuhr writes 
(more cautiously) that in the view of Chris- 
tian faith, “natural vitality is not evil of it- 
self. . . . This emphasis of Christianity is 
largely responsible for the superior vigor of 
historical action revealed by western civi- 
lization in contrast to the Orient”—a state- 
ment in interesting contrast with Drucker’s 
interpretation of Christianity’s supreme con- 
tribution to western culture. “Romanticism,” 
Niebuhr adds, “is, in short, nearer to the 
Christian faith and a more perverse corrup- 
tion of it than idealistic philosophies.”*° 

The undercurrent of American theology, 
however, is still optimistic rather than pes- 
simistic about the importance and power of 
reason. “If I had to choose,” writes Sweet, 
“between the kind of Calvinism which 
guided the life of seventeenth-century New 
Englanders and the kind which is coming 
out of Europe today, I would, without a 
moment’s hesitation, accept the New Eng- 
land variety.” Bainton adds that unless 
“the ethics of love, mercy, and humanity . . . 
can be shown to be grounded in the very 
structure of life, unless there be after all 
a natural law which is a divine law, then 
morality too goes by the board.” And 
Niebuhr agrees.* 


In conclusion, any reconstruction of 
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Protestant theology with a view to solving 
the historic Protestant dilemma must be 
based upon an awareness of how thin the 
line is which separates the suprarational 
from the infrarational, the non-rational from 
the irrational. Niebuhr is certainly right in 
insisting that “God’s will and wisdom must 
be able to transcend any human interpre- 
tation of its justice and meaning.”** But 
God is both “will and wisdom.” A strongly 
voluntaristic theology can do little but add 
fuel to the flames raging at this moment in 
Europe and Asia; a coldly rationalistic the- 
ology can never provide the stimulus to 
action which Protestantism so sadly lacks 
today. But it is high time that some of our 
adherents of “Reformation theology” real- 
ized that it is better for suprarationality to 
have its roots in reason rather than in 
unreason, and that while their quarrel with 
“humanists” and rationalists may be im- 
portant to themselves, it is still but a fam- 
ily quarrel within the western cultural tra- 
dition. We who are the heirs of both 
Greece and Judea had better set our house 
in order before those who profess to be the 
heirs of neither overwhelm us. 
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How Objective is 


Biblical Criticism? 


PAUL S. MINEAR 


A PROMINENT philosopher recently re- 
marked, “You must not expect a 
historian to know what he is doing.” By 
this he meant that historians relinquish to 
philosophers the task of defining the nature 
of historical process and the function of his- 
torical writing. 

Are Biblical historians vulnerable to this 
unkind thrust? If so, they cannot long 
evade the responsibility of seeking to know 
more precisely what they are doing. The 
reflective historian must consciously orient 
his technical research within an articulate 
“frame of reference,” a view of history 
which determines his presuppositions, de- 
fines his method and circumscribes his con- 
clusions. Such orientation is particularly 
important in an epoch when perspectives of 
thought shift so rapidly. Each successive 
change in world-view stimulates new con- 
ceptions of history, raises new questions 
for the historian to answer, and provokes 
new assaults upon prevailing methodology. 
Although these newer perspectives affect all 
historical study, we are concerned here with 
their bearing upon Biblical research. 

The purpose of this essay is to summarize 
current criticisms of historical method under 
the caption “How objective is Biblical re- 
search?” Above everything else, scholars 
have prided themselves upon their objectiv- 
ity. They are therefore extremely sensitive 
to the frequently recurring charge that Bib- 
lical study is not as objective as it claims 
to be, and that overconfidence in its own 
objectivity prevents it from getting truer 
perspective and more valid methods. 

This charge does not emanate from the 
camp of Fundamentalists, fighting one last 
battle to preserve obscurantist Bibliolatry. 
The battle with that antagonist has surely 
been won, and in no small part by the work 


of Biblical scholars. Nor does the charge 
come from the camp of disappointed liber- 
als, whose portrait of Jesus is increasingly 
recognized as “the face of a liberal Pro- 
testant at the bottom of a deep well.” There 
is much in Biblical study to disturb liberals: 
the corrosive effects of Form Criticism, the 
recovery of the apocalyptic basis of early 
Christianity, the sociological analysis of the 
genesis of Christian doctrines and ethical 
codes. Disconcerted as they may be by 
such results, liberals can hardly attack the 
method of Biblical scholars, because their 
own Weltanschauungen are essentially the 
same as those of the historians. New Testa- 
ment research has simply sharpened the di- 
lemmas confronting Protestant liberalism. 

The attack upon the objectivity of Bibli- 
cal science could be easily repelled if it 
came from either of these two directions. 
But it does not. Rather it comes from 
philosophers, theologians, and _ historians, 
well acquainted with prevailing methodol- 
ogy and appreciative of its achievements. 
They level their attack not upon the prej- 
udices of the individual scholar due to his 
religious or class interest. Rather they 
point to the subjectivity that arises from the 
culture within which the historian lives. 
In the words of Rudolf Bultmann : 


“There is an approach to history which seeks by 
its method to achieve objectivity; that is, it sees 
history only in a perspective determined by the 
particular epoch or school to which the student 
belongs. It succeeds indeed at its best in escap- 
ing the subjectivity of the individual investigator, 
but still remains completely bound by the sub- 
jectivity of the method and is thus highly relative. 
Such an approach is extremely successful in deal- 
ing with that part of history which can be grasped 
by objective method, for example in determining 
the correct chronological sequence of events, and 
in so far forth is always indispensable. But an 
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approach so limited misses the true significance 
of history. It must always question history solely 
on the basis of particular presuppositions. .. . 
quantitatively it collects many new facts out of 
history but learns nothing genuinely new about 
history and man. It sees in history only as little 
or as much of man and of humanity as it already 
explicitly or implicitly knows; the correctness or 
incorrectness of vision is always dependent upon 
this previous knowledge.” (Jesus and the Word, 
P. 


I. 


What then is the essential character of 
our epoch which has thus rendered Biblical 
criticism subjective? A. J. Toynbee an- 
swers that historical techniques are subject- 
ive because of their dependence upon an 
epoch dominated by industrialism and upon 
a world-view dictated by natural science 
(Study of History, Vol. 1, Chap. 1). Croce 
concurs in this judgment: “The heart and 
brain (of recent historiography) is .. . 
naturalism, the ideal of historical culture 
inspired and to be inspired by the natural 
sciences” (Theory and History of Historiog- 
raphy, p. 179). 

It is not hard to find living historians who 
worship at the shrine of natural science. 
For example, James T. Shotwell, announces 
as his goal the scientific method in history 
and hails the increasing parade of scholars 
“hastening to make the content of history 
more worthy of comparison with the content 
of science.” He praises Darwin as the 
greatest of all historians and compares his- 
torical research to the work of the me- 
chanic. 


“The antiquarian preserves the fragments of the 
great machinery of events, but the historian sets 
it to work again, however faintly the sound of its 
motion comes to him across the distant centuries.” 

(Introduction to the History of History, p. 8) 


Even scholars not so vociferous in their 
homage to Science have accepted naturalis- 


tic presuppositions. They assume that his- 
torical process is limited by continuity, that 
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it operates according to immutable laws 
which in Montesquieu’s phrase are “neces- 
sary relations which derive from the nature 
of things.” Human beings are likewise lim- 
ited by the continuity of causal relations, 
their behavior being wholly explicable in 
terms of socio-psychological laws. Elements 
of freedom, purpose, creativity are only ap- 
parent; accurate observation and ration- 
alization reduce them into the closed system 
of interacting laws. 


“Our search for historic causes is merely a 
search for other things of the same kind—natural 
phenomena of some kind—which lie in direct and 
apparently inevitable connection.” 

(Shotwell, op. cit., p. 16) 


Assuming that history is simply the re- 
sult of the operation of a single set of phys- 
ical laws, it follows that every culture will 
repeat the same process. What is true for 
one culture in a given stage will be true for 
all cultures in that same stage. The his- 
torian’s function is to establish generaliza- 
tions applicable at all times and places. The 
test of his conclusions is their predictive ac- 
curacy. Novelty, particularity, becomes a 
scandal. Confronted by the unique, the 
historian can only stutter, “It can’t be!” 
Thus the history that is dictated by a nat- 
uralistic world-view ends by negating itself. 
The historian must content himself with the 
task of constructing a “social physics.” 

The assumption that any event can be ex- 
plained by describing its antecedents and by 
placing it in the system of natural law is 
termed by C. C. J. Webb as “an error char- 
acteristic of the last hundred years.” And, 
as Leon Brunschvicg has pointed out, the 
attempt to schematize the past and anticipate 
the future in accordance with the necessary 
unfolding of a uniform process is outdated. 


“It was under the impression that it was putting 
itself on a level with the scientific conception of 
the inanimate or animate universe. Now it is 
established today that this impression was 2 
illusion. Twentieth century science has liberated 
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history, which was enslaved . . . to an illusory 
imitation of the philosophy of nature.” 
(Philosophy and History, p. 31, 32) 


Unfortunately, however, many Biblical 
scholars are proceeding still according to the 
assumptions dictated by a naturalistic world- 
view, reducing the rise of Christianity to the 
pre-determined interplay of environmental 
influences and interpreting theology accord- 
ingly. A methodology dictated by such a 
world-view can hardly do justice to the dis- 
tinctive affirmations of Christian faith: its 
witness to the creative activity of God, its 
confidence in the kingdom of God, its ex- 
perience of sin and salvation in Christ. To 
be sure, few Biblical historians are avowed 
naturalists; but many use a method which 
implies naturalism. And to the extent that 
such a method is used, the results are rel- 
ative to the epoch which produced the ideal 
of “scientific” history. 


II. 


A second criticism of contemporary re- 
search grows out of the first: that historians 
have depersonalized history through apply- 
ing their supposedly objective techniques 
of study. 


“In the world of action, we know that it is dis- 
astrous to treat animals or human beings as 
though they were stocks and stones. Why should 
we suppose this treatment to be any less mistaken 
in the world of ideas? Why should we suppose 
that the scientific method of thought—a method 
which was devised for thinking about inanimate 
Nature—should be applicable to historical thought 
which is a study of living creatures and indeed of 
human beings?” 

(Toynbee, Study of History, Vol. I, p. 7) 


Few historians ignore completely the per- 
sonal equation within every complex of his- 
torical events. But the question remains 
whether their method gives adequate recog- 
nition to the importance of this personal 
equation. Does not the method often pre- 
suppose that personal relationships in all 
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their concrete richness may be exhaustively 
comprehended by tracing the interaction of 
environmental forces? As the natural sci- 
entist deals with abstractions which enable 
him to treat the isolated phenomenon as a 
member of a class so the historian abstracts 
those elements from the social process 
which can be made to fall into self-chosen 
categories. In both cases, the assumption 
may follow that the resultant abstractions 
exhaust the meaning of the original object 
of study. A trenchant rejection of such 
procedure comes from Ortega y Gasset: 


“Human life is not a thing, has not a nature, 
and in consequence we must make up our minds 
to think of it in categories and concepts radically 
different trom such ‘as shed light on the phe- 
nomena of matter.’”’ 

(Philosophy and History, p. 295) 


The charge is increasingly being heard 
that in ignoring the personal qualities the 
“historical” method has not been sufficiently 
historical. At the core of every event is 
the decision of free, responsible persons, 
meeting the challenges of particular situa- 
tions. Taking a New Testament example, 
it is not sufficient to describe Paul’s view 
of Christianity merely by classifying it 
among the various types of religion, by 
tracing its origins in Judaism and Hellen- 
ism, or by analysing the psychological 
factors in the conversion experience. One 
must also ask what the gospel meant for 
Paul himself, in his own total situation, as 
he struggled to come to immediate decision 
in his direct relation to the divine Thou. 
Only thus can the personal character of all 
human existence be adequately recognized 
(cf. Bultmann, Glauben und Verstehen, pp. 


114-133). 
III. 


A third criticism of prevailing method is 
this: historians are less than objective 
when they draw too sharp a distinction 
between events and interpretations, between 
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happenings and their meanings. If history 
is made up of events which become history 
because of their significance for particular 
persons within a particular community, it 
is hardly adequate to treat them as bare 
happenings apart from their total human 
context. If the primary reality is the quali- 
tative development of particular cultures, 
each of which forms an organic unity with 
its own past, then the essence of history is 


“not to be found in facts but in traditions. The 
pure fact is not as such historical. It only be- 
comes historical when it can be brought into rela- 
tion with a social tradition so that it is seen as 
part of an organic whole.” 

(Dawson, in Kingdom of God and History, p. 
200) 


In such a conception, the event is an insep- 
arable unity of happening and interpreta- 
tion ; its meaning for men must be evaluated 
as part of the event itself. As C. C. J. 
Webb and C. H. Dodd insist, recognition 
of this truth is essential to the understand- 
ing of Christianity, which as an historical 
religion depends, “upon a valuation of his- 
torical events as the medium of God’s self- 
revelation in action.” 

Admittedly this view has its danger, for 
faith can easily stultify research by deter- 
mining in advance the conclusions to be 
reached. The historian who serves simply 
as the slave of the theologian, who uses the 
Bible as a ventriloquist his dummy, can 
hardly keep his self-respect. Nevertheless, 
the current revolt is intelligible as a protest 
against “scientific” historians who com- 
pletely divorce history from faith, event 
from value. Such a ruthless distortion of 
the crucial events of the past not only 
undermines Christian faith but also reduces 
written history to the status of impersonal 
chronicles. 


IV. 
Those who deplore the practice of separ- 


ating the happening and the meaning of a 
particular event frequently add another 
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criticism of scientific techniques. The his- 
torian who prides himself on objectivity 
usually assumes that he is a spectator of the 
process rather than a participant in it. “We 
cannot worship what we analyze; the very 
process of analysis assumes the potential 
superiority and actual detachment of the 
analyst.” This assumption, still taken for 
granted by many Biblical scholars, is in- 
creasingly suspect. “From the point of 
view of historical beings we can speak only 
about that which is also in our time and 
which is seen through the medium of our 
history. We are in history as the fish is in 
water...” (H.R. Niebuhr, Meaning of 
Revelation, p. 48). Things have an outer 
history ; selves have an inner history. The 
data of history viewed from without are all 
impersonal ; history becomes personal when 
lived and apprehended from within. 

Niebuhr’s emphasis at this point is par- 
alleled by that of Bultmann: 


“When he (man) turns his attention (from 
nature) to history, however, he must admit him- 
self to be a part of history; he is. considering a 
living complex of events in which he is essentially 
involved . . . In every word which he says about 
history he is at the same time saying something 
about himself. Hence there cannot be impersonal 
observation of history in the same sense that there 
can be impersonal observation of nature.” 

(Jesus and the Word, p. 3) 


This issue of spectator vs. participant 
raises the question of the nature of written 
history. The spectator’s definition is that 
of Bernheim: “history is the science which 
investigates and narrates in causal connec- 
tion the facts of the development of mankind 
in their activities as social beings”. Numer- 
ous weaknesses have been observed in this 
statement: it assumes the actual detachment 
of the analyst; it fails to define the nature 
of the causal connections ; it ignores the ma- 
jor motives that have led men to study their 
past; it excludes concern for intrinsic val- 
ues; it eliminates all historiographers of 
pre-scientific epochs. 
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In contrast, the participant’s view of writ- 
ten history is stated by Huizinga: “History 
is the intellectual form in which a civiliza- 
renders account to itself of its past” (Phil- 
osophy and History, p. 9). This defini- 
tion illuminates the actual function of the 
scientific method itself, as the form in which 
a scientific civilization takes account of its 
own past, asking questions and finding an- 
swers relative to its own world-view. This 
definition also restores pre-scientific histori- 
ans to their rightful place; it indicates the 
real reasons for research activity; it makes 
a valid place for the recovery of intrinsic 
values. It opens the way for the Biblical 
student to perform a distinctive function. In- 
stead of being forced to treat Christian ori- 
gins as impersonally as he would treat the 
history of Tibet, he can accept his place 
within the Christian community and en- 
deavor to clarify for that community the 
meaning of its living tradition. Can the 
scholar leave his balcony and view the past 
from within the Christian caravan without 
surrendering to blind authoritarianism or 
arrogant subjectivism? Can he frankly com- 
mit himself to faith in God and his King- 
dom without prejudicing his work as his- 
torian ? 

Keen participation in the life of the com- 
munity may limit one’s objectivity; on the 
other hand, it may be essential in recovering 
the meaning of the past. Keen awareness of 
the tensions of the present may enhance un- 
derstanding of the past in a way denied to 
the isolated onlooker. For if life is the basic 
reality, and if life is an involvement in tasks, 
a choice among conflicting loyalties, then 
the plot of history may be seen as the 
drama of continuing human struggle rather 
than as a mathematical chart of causal 
connections. And only as the historian 
starts from the crucial questions raised 
by life within his own community 
can he grasp the nature and meaning of 
whatever period of the past he may be 
studying. 
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V. 


A fifth issue emerges when one views 
history from within: what type of literary 
style is best adapted to the historian’s func- 
tion? If the materials of history are sim- 
ilar to those of science, if the historical 
process is a closed system of interacting 
laws, if the historian is a spectator who 
“narrates in causal connections the facts of 
development”, it follows that he should lim- 
it himself to the use of chronological charts, 
demonstrable sociological laws, and rigidly 
defined prose. As Shotwell insists: 


“History is not a thing of poetry but of prose; 
it needs sobriety and commonplaceness of expres- 
sion, just as it needs rigid outlines. . . . There 
has been only one great poet of the uncompromis- 
ing, scientific mind, Lucretius.” 

(op. cit., p. 50, 46) 


Few will doubt the need for careful exact 
statements in a serious work of history. 
But must the scholar limit himself to “rigid 
outlines” and prose in his attempt to com- 
municate the less tangible aesthetic and eval- 
uational aspects of human experience? As 
example, can one reduce the resurrection 
experiences of the disciples to prosaic 
narration? But if MHuizinga’s definition 
of history be adopted, there is no 
final barrier to the use of fiction, poetry, 
drama and myth as means by which a given 
community seeks to preserve and transmit 
the inner meaning of its own past. Such lit- 
erary forms may be more “objective” than 
“sobriety and commonplaceness of expres- 
sion”. A. J. Toynbee makes frequent and 
telling use of poetry and mythology in his 
monumental survey of the births, growths 
and deaths of civilizations. He contends 
that some aspects of human experience are 
best comprehended in these literary forms. 
Such myths as form the plot of the New 
Testament, the story of the conflict between 
the kingdom of God and the kingdom of 
Satan, better describe historical reality than 
purely rationalistic or mechanistic state- 
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ments of sociological laws (Study of His- 
tory, I, pp. 441). 

How objective is Biblical criticism? The 
Guestion can obviously not be answered, but 
at least it has served as focus for sum- 
marizing the issues. We may note that 
these issues arise not simply from the fail- 
ures of scholars but from their successes in 
applying a method produced by a particular 
epoch. What is really involved is the ade- 
quacy of the conceptual framework which 
has characteristized that epoch. It is clear 
that a naturalistic philosophy based upon 
the assumptions of nineteeth century sci- 
ence is rapidly being abandoned by both 
scientists and philosophers. The reper- 
cussions in the field of historical method- 
ology cannot be evaded. 

Whatever modifications may be made in 
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Biblical criticism will not be a reversion 
to the viewpoints of the Middle Ages. Nor 
can we countenance any relapse into a sub- 
jectivism that cheaply and _ sentimentally 
finds in the pages of the Bible whatever it 
desires. At the least, however, we can 
become alive to the limitations of our phi- 
losophy and method, to the relativity of our 
presuppositions and categories. And should 
we not be dissatisfied with any Biblical 
study that treats Biblical persons and Bibli- 
cal truths as impersonal entities, without 
meaning or value? And may we not con- 
sciously accept the function implicit in our 
status as members of the Christian com- 
munity, the obligation to render to our 
own fellowship an account of those events 
in the past which have become for it the 
center of history? 
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The Impact of the Current Scene on Counseling 
in Higher Education 
LINCOLN B. HALE 


HE INHERENT CONFLICT which the 

development of mass production tech- 
niques in all phases of life has created with 
the concept of the individual’s intrinsic 
value which is grounded in both the demo- 
cratic and the Christian philosophies is the 
significant fact about the current scene. The 
emphasis upon Counseling in Higher Edu- 
cation is a recent development. It may be 
significant that as the era of mass produc- 
tion has developed, educators have stressed 
increasingly the importance of the individ- 
ual and the necessity of dealing with him 
as a person. Since the philosophy and 


methods of counseling have developed al- 
most entirely during a period of profound 
transition, it is appropriate to re-examine 
them in the light of the current scene. 

The word Counseling, spelled with a capi- 
tal C, has always been difficult to define. 


By some it has been limited to mean selec- 
tion and admission of students, or academic 
assistance, or vocational guidance, or place- 
ment. By others it has been broadened to 
include all the personalized services that 
can be brought to bear upon an individual 
which will contribute to his maximum 
growth and development, This last state- 
ment, I assume, represents our common 
point of view, Implied in this definition is 
the assumption that by means of the proper 
techniques and sympathetic understanding 
we can effect changes in individuals. But 
we have gone beyond the idea of believing 
that changes should be effected in persons. 
It has been our desire to see the individual 
left free to make his own choices. If he 
were provided with adequate data and in- 
sight, we have been reasonably certain that 
he would make the right decisions. Self- 


education has been our goal, and it is cer- 
tainly more effective in developing person- 
ality. 

The current scene may lead us to wonder 
whether indoctrination and propaganda may 
not be a more efficient way to effect changes 
in individuals. The totalitarian states have 
moulded youth most efficiently. They have 
filled them with devotion to and an enthus- 
iasm for the goals set up as the desirable 
social order. Whether we agree with these 
ends or not, we must grant the effectiveness 
of the process. Prior to the war Mussolini 
brought order out of chaos in Italy. Could 
such a technique be as useful if the ends 
were democratic rather than totalitarian? 
I doubt it, for indoctrination and propa- 
ganda are consistent with totalitarianism 
but are inconsistent with democracy. How- 
ever, the question still remains whether 
mass production methods, leading to the 
necessity for greater social control may not 
have created a situation where even those 
of us committed to Christian idealism may 
be compelled for practical reasons to con- 
sider the use of indoctrination and propa- 
ganda. To be sure we shudder at the 
thought of violating personality in such a 
manner. One of the major issues involved 
in the world struggle centers around the 
question as to which is of supreme value, 
the individual or the state. We would range 
ourselves in defense of the individual. But 
as counselors, what can we do to assure the 
continued effectiveness of our methods? Is 
a new technique that we eventually must 
accept sweeping the world? In the present 
conflict of ideas what can we do to help 
our counselees keep their perspective? 

If self-education be our goal, this means 
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freedom of choice for the individual. In 
recent years limiting factors have arisen. 
Compulsion increasingly is becoming a 
factor to be recognized. Military service 
now says to youth, you must. Never mind 
what it does to his educational program or the 
life plan he has been working out. And 
there is the strong possibility that compul- 
sory military service is here to stay. How- 
ever, I feel that this question of compulsion 
goes much deeper. Labor is regimenting 
men, telling the individual what he must 
do if he would work and when he may 
work. Government agencies are encroach- 
ing upon our freedoms in many ways. We 
seem to be moving in the direction of 
greater regimentation. In as far as these 
measures are developing a sense of social 
responsibility, they are all to the good. We 
who are counseling students face a difficult 
problem. How can we maintain freedom 
of choice and still develop the sense of social 
responsibility with its compulsions? If 
these compulsions are not self-imposed, we 
may be sure they will be superimposed. 


Our difficulty here is the result of forces 
that have been operating for centuries. The 
present social revolution is inevitable. Re- 
ligion has long recognized the inherent 
value of the individual. Christianity gave 
impetus to the acceptance of the concept. 
Some three hundred years ago men adopted 
it as a political principle and called it dem- 
ocracy. Many and varied have been the 
forms of democratic government. The ideal 
is yet to be attained. But they have all said 
to men, you are important. Use your tal- 
ents whatever they are. I feel it is no 
mere coincidence that with the adoption of 
democracy as a political principle the world 
entered upon its greatest era of invention 
and discovery. And now man with his free- 
dom has created a civilization of machines 
and gadgets that threatens to do away with 
the political system that made such an ad- 
vance possible. It seems inevitable that 
such a tension would eventually appear 
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between our industrial civilization and the 
political philosophy which brought it into 
being. Either democracy adapts itself to the 
new era or fails and totalitarianism takes 
over. 

Wherein lies the fundamental weakness? 
Can it be that in emphasizing the place of 
the individual, in seeking the ideal of “lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity,” or “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” we 
have forgotten the social group to which the 
individual has a responsibility? Liberty, 
personal liberty, seems to be considered for 
all practical purposes as license. As man’s 
inventive genius flowered, capitalism devel- 
oped as the economic system to utilize the 
products of his mind. Its cardinal principle 
has been the idea that anything an individ- 
ual creates, earns, or possesses is his to do 
with as he may desire. Out of it has come 
what we now describe by the phrase “rug- 
ged individualism.” Christianity has made 
its contribution as well. It has said to men, 
behave this way so that you may find future 
happiness. Its emphasis has been much 
more upon personal salvation than upon the 
social gospel. Moreover, personal salva- 
tion is essentially a selfish motive. 

Possibly such a motivating factor was 
appropriate to the pioneers, and it may have 
served its purpose in the developing scheme 
of things. We must remember that many 
of our churches, colleges, hospitals, libraries, 
and similar institutions are evidence of this 
sense of social responsibility. However, our 
industrial units have become too large and 
our world too small to permit such a phi- 
losophy to operate successfully any longer. 
Persons may have freedom of choice only 
as they are willing to accept the responsi- 
bility that comes with such freedom. 

How then are we to maintain freedom of 
choice and still develop in our students the 
sense of social responsibility with its com- 
pulsions? I can only offer several sugges- 
tions. We are grappling here with a prom- 
lem which if solved means the birth of the 
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new democracy. First, we must associate 
responsibility with freedom of choice. 
We've been easy, perhaps too easy with 
youth. How often have we given them the 
chance to choose, the freedom of choice, and 
then excused them from accepting the con- 
sequences of that choice? In daily experi- 
ence as parents, teachers, and counselors we 
must associate constantly responsibility with 
freedom and let them learn its significance 
through experience. 

Likewise we must develop the sense of 
social responsibility. This can be approached 
from two vantage points. The cultural pat- 
terns of the society in which youth lives are 
powerful influences. The rugged individual- 
ism and the competitive spirit of the cap- 
italistic system have been detrimental to 
the development of social responsibility. 
However, capitalism is changing, and the 
economic system will be greatly modified if 
not wholly changed under the impact of the 
present social revolution. Thus we may look 
forward to a situation, I believe, which in 
itself will give to the individual a better 
sense of his responsibility to his social group. 
Meanwhile we should do all we can to help 
students understand the problem inherent 
in their relationships with society as they 
find it. Also we can share in the recasting 
of the social pattern which in turn will bring 
a more wholesome influence ultimately to 
bear upon youth. 

Our other approach is through philosophy 
and religion. We need to widen the hori- 
zon of youth, clarify their values, and help 
them in terms of the present crisis to see the 
necessity of considering their personal am- 
bitions and desires in relationship to the 
society of which they are a part. The teach- 
ers of philosophy and social science have 
an unique opportunity and a heavy responsi- 
bility to accomplish this goal. To attain it 
there must be a realistic grappling with cur- 
rent problems and a readiness to give and 
take with students who are involved vitally 
in the crisis. The church must emphasize 
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its social gospel knowing that only as per- 
sons forget themselves in serving their fel- 
lows do they find salvation. 

The problem is essentially one of values. 
Let the individual thoroughly understand 
the nature of the social order as it is. Let 
him see the interdependence of his life with 
that of society. Awaken him to the satis- 
faction which comes from working for the 
common good. Recreate for him a vision of 
the world. If we can do that, we shall 
be able to maintain freedom of choice as 
we choose to accept the compulsions imposed 
upon us by our sense of social responsi- 
bility. 

Let us turn now to consider one aspect of 
the problem of environment. What has been 
the influence of society upon our counselees ? 
I have a feeling that most of our counseling 
has been predicated upon the concept of se- 
curity, upon the continuation of society as 
it exists, even in spite of the depression 
years. Counselors tend to reflect, as do the 
students, the society of which they are a 
part. This is a land of gadgets and com- 
fort. The idea of insecurity is intolerable. 
A certain pattern of achievement has been 
developed, and the youth who builds his 
life in accordance with it makes certain his 
future. Although we have been passing 
through one of the periods of crises in civi- 
lization which will have undoubtedly a rev- 
olutionary effect upon our whole mode of 
life, we have tended to hold to things as they 
are. The result has been a counseling pat- 
tern of security. As questions such as the 
reasons for attending college, life plans, 
vocations, extra-curricular activities, and 
values have been discussed, it has been 
against a background of seeking to make 
certain material security. To be sure each 
of us has found a few “choice souls” who 
are ready to live dangerously, convinced that 
they would find their security in social and 
spiritual relationships. 

As we look upon a civilization in flux, 
the one certain fact is its uncertainty. An 
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old society is breaking up. A new order 
is coming into being. No one can yet pre- 
dict with certainty what lies ahead. It may 
be totalitarianism, or it may be a new kind 
of democracy. Weare certain only of change, 
probably rapid change. This constitutes a 
real challenge for us. How can we prepare 
students to live in insecurity? How can 
we modify the underlying concepts of our 
counseling task so as to prepare youth to 
live creatively in the midst of uncertainty? 
In one way or another we must provide all 
students with the experiences that the few 
have found so satisfying in the past. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
recall Harrison Elliott’s words written in 
1936. “Human beings have the capacity to 
develop the cooperative relations of society 
where security is found in social relations 
and where brute strength is unnecessary. 
Whether or not people develop these dis- 
tinctly human characteristics depends upon 
whether individuals live in a distinctively 
human and civilized society or in one where 
the struggle for existence corresponds to 
that in animal and primitive life.” Could 
he have realized the significance of these 
words for us in 1941 as we seek to help 
youth to creative living in a war-torn 
world? 

The problem, as I see it, is how to find 
security in the midst of material insecurity. 
It is a very real situation because all the 
anchors we have known are disintegrating. 
We face the prospect of less food, clothing, 
and shelter, and there is the possibility of 
even greater chaos. Unemployment may be 
greater than we experienced in 1932. What 
do you do in such a situation? How do 
you hold on? The problem is further com- 
plicated by the fact that our society is so 
imbued with the idea that our way of life 
will continue that it cannot conceive the 
true situation. 

We readily recognize that there is a mini- 
mum of food, clothing, and shelter essential 
to existence, but the standard which the 


college student has been led to expect and 
feel assured of has been much higher. More 
than that, students have tended to make 
such material security of primary import- 
ance. Here I believe is our first point of 
attack. Somehow or other we must help 
youth realize that these material necessities, 
although important, are still secondary in 
this fascinating business of living. They 
may be means to an end, but they are only 
that. Surely we can help them to find 
security, satisfaction in living, and a sense 
of inward peace though they be beset by all 
manner of material hardship as life becomes 
a glorious adventure. There are new fron- 
tiers to be mastered. Students can help in 
bringing the new democracy into existence. 
They can lose themselves in helping a soci- 
ety in travail as it moves ahead to a better 
way of life. 

We must help them find a faith in a crea- 
tive force of dynamic power which is the 
very reality of life itself. They are a part 
of that constructive force, and as they give 
themselves to the task of making the lot 
of their fellow men a little easier, they will 
find the security that comes from knowing 
that life is being lived for noble ends. 

But there is another approach. Life 
means change. Change always means inse- 
curity. The problem is acute now because 
the change is rapid and widespread. Under 
such conditions security is found in the abil- 
ity to adapt oneself to the ever new environ- 
ment. Possibly our colleges themselves 
provide a much too secure environment. 
Can we not provide a wide variety of expe- 
riences that will prepare for such adjust- 
ments? Can we not provide opportunities 
for students to set up limited goals and 
organize their energies to the attaining of 
these goals? Can we not provide oppor- 
tunities for them to face objectively difficult 
situations and by objective evaluation of 
alternate courses of action make their decis- 
ions? Can we not provide further oppor- 
tunities for developing better social facility 
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in dealing with all types of persons? Can 
we not provide opportunities for them to 
sense relevance, proportion, and potentiality 
which are essential for flexible, objective, 
and balanced behavior? In this manner 
inner resources can be developed that will 
make for the successful handling of new 
and difficult experiences. 


Our problem is to put meaning into life. 
As we are successful in helping a student 
find meaning in life, we can know that he 
has found the answer to the problem of 
living in days of change. We will not suc- 
ceed with every student. Disillusion will 
be rampant. The human wreckage of any 
social advance is always great, but we can 
and must keep it at a minimum. 

Earlier I suggested that we are desirous 
of dealing always with all phases of an 
individual’s life. We must consider him as 
a unity. Here we touch upon one of the 
conflicts that exists within education. What 
is the purpose of higher education? Is 
it to prepare men and women to make a 
living or to live? It is only in recent years 
that the vocational aspect of education has 
become so prominent. Historically colleges 
have set as their goal the development of 
students in the “Art of Living.” The in- 
crease in vocational interest, however, has 
coincided with the ever growing enrollment 
of students who are attending college. This 
conflict has been a real one, and we have 
been compelled constantly to be vigilant to 
keep the concept of preparation for living 
before our counselees. 

The present situation appears to make 
our problem even more difficult. We are 
faced with the necessity of emphasizing 
vocational skills as never before. This 
country as the arsenal of democracy must 
become as quickly and completely as pos- 
sible a mechanical society. Our national 
salvation and security lie in producing 
machines fer defense. Men studying engi- 
neering or the sciences are deferred from 
military service, but those in the humanities 
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and social sciences are not. Furthermore, 
the mass production techniques emphasize 
the need for specific skills. 


Yet, in the face of this situation there 
never was a time when there was a greater 
need for us to help students develop their 
resources for the fullest kind of living. In 
times of crisis specific skills and technical 
knowledge are not sufficient. A sense of 
historical perspective, appreciation of 
beauty, and an understanding of spiritual 
realties are essential, not only for success- 
ful living, but also to meet the demand for 
creative leadership. Only as vocational 
interests take their proper place in the 
broader setting are men and women mas- 
tering the “Art of Living.” How are we 
then as counselors in the face of the in- 
creased emphasis upon vocational needs to 
see that the students who cross our path 
catch this vision of a fuller life? 


These years of developing revolution 
have seen a decrease in the importance of 
Christianity in the lives of people. In our 
own land materialism that always has gone 
hand in hand with a society which is grow- 
ing soft has increased. It has contributed 
in part to the preoccupation of many people 
with vocational objectives. Abroad entire 
nations have turned away from Christianity 
while those persons who remain faithful are 
suffering severe persecution. Missionary 
interest has declined drastically. As relig- 
ious counselors we have assumed that in 
Christianity we were dealing with principles 
and facts which nothing could shake. Yet 
I venture the suggestion that Christianity 
may be fighting for its life. It is at least 
endangered in the world struggle. In 
Washington our military leaders in analyz- 
ing the situation have indicated their con- 
viction that the present struggle in one 
phase is a war to the finish on the world 
stage between Christianity and Paganism. 
You will note that I have used the word 
Christianity rather than the word religion. 
Nothing will ever blot out the religious 
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expression of man, but our kind of religion 
may be endangered. It may be that perse- 
cution is the blessing that will revitalize 
our faith. As counselors we face a crucial 
test at this point in the years just ahead. 
It will require cooperative, honest, fearless 
thinking and action with youth to find our 
way. The substance of our faith will re- 
main, but the form may change in the up- 
heaval of social revolution. 

As counselors we have been forced to 
determine our stand on another of the con- 
flicts which exists within higher education. 
Is the purpose of higher education to trans- 
mit through its students a body of culture, 
or is it to provide an experience for stu- 
dents which is concerned chiefly with the 
changes occurring in them through their 
contact with this body of culture that they 
will transmit incidentally to others? I 
assume we have tended to accept the lat- 
ter position. Here again it would seem that 
the current scene may raise questions. We 
live in a day when books are burned, art 
treasures and historic relics are destroyed. 
Men are forgetting these cultures in the 
desperate business of destruction. There is 
a tendency to set up new orders that ignore 
the lessons of the past. Possibly this revo- 
lution will sweep it all away. But for the 
moment possibly we need to readjust our 
emphasis and see to it that the cultural heri- 
tage is not lost. Possibly students have 
been too preoccupied with the press of the 
more immediate practical needs which they 
recognize. 

On the other hand in a time of uncertainty 
and flux when the old landmarks are fall- 
ing, individuals are called upon to adjust 
and adapt themselves to all manner of 


strange and difficult situations. Rational 
thinking, capacity for problem solving, social 
adaptability, creative insight, capacity for 
achievement, efficient work habits; these 
are the qualities that are essential. These 
are developed in the experience of living, in 
the experience of dealing with knowledge. 
Although they are in part the concomitant 
learnings of the classroom, they are the 
most significant. As counselors we need 
to ask ourselves how we can provide ex- 
periences of this sort for youth. In a time 
of crisis it is resources within an individ- 
ual that determine his handling of the sit- 
uation. Knowledge is important, but of 
supreme importance are the attitudes and 
habits required for successful and creative 
adaptability. Somehow it would seem that 
we must combine miore effectively the stu- 
dent’s grasp of culture and those experi- 
ences which make for more efficient living. 
This brief statement makes it quite evi- 
dent that the current scene vitally affects 
counseling in higher education. The very 
difficulty of the years before us is our chal- 
lenge. Undoubtedly tremendous changes 
will be wrought, and we must move with 
them. About us will be disillusioned men 
and women, bewildered youth, all of 
whom will need our steadying influence. It 
may be a good thing that we are compelled 
to prepare youth for an uncertain and dan- 
gerous future. We must find ways and 
means to help them develop greater re- 
sources within themselves. We personally 
are compelled to give realism a larger place 
alongside our idealism. Such an honest 
facing of the world in turmoil will be good 
for us and for those with whom we work. 
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The Place and Function of the Teacher of Religion 
in the General Religious Life of the Campus 


HENRY BARTON ROBISON 


I" THE AVERAGE small Liberal Arts Church- 
Related College the importance of con- 
tent in the various fields of education sepa- 
rates the curriculum into departments, seg- 
regates teaching, fractionalizes information, 
places facts at the center of the program 
and crowds human interest out to the mar- 
gin of attention; so that a connected view 
and complete use of the information gained 
from the curriculum is lost to the mind of 
the student. Administrators of education 
are distressed over the result, and they 
are seeking to change it by unifying the de- 
partments of the curriculum. All possible 
mechanical improvements are welcomed, but 
the most of them have limitations in lack of 
human interest. The facts of life must be 
mastered at all costs, and departmental 
specialization must not be hindered in the 
search for them; but life itself must fiot be 
lost in the search. 

The Christian teligion is an integral part 
of the Liberal Arts program. It holds the 
other parts of the curficulum sympathetic- 
ally together and vitalizes information, stim- 
ulates study, and generates enthusiasm; it 
places human interest at the center of teach- 
ing and induces growth of character in 
the student. Religion is the administration 
of the affairs of life in the spirit of Jesus; 
it is love operating in every department of 
life. Religion is daily living; it is life. 

Religion offers a unifying center through 
which the most highly specialized, segre- 
gated, and self-contained departments of a 
college curriculum can make their needed 
contributions to each other and to life as a 
whole. It is the center through which all 
fields of knowledge can pass theit contribu- 


tions to all of life. Religion and science are 
not enemies; they are friends; each needs 
the other, and neither can do its best in its 
own field without the co-operation of the 
other. No department of the curriculum 
reaches its highest value apart from religion, 
and life itself is not complete without it. 
Purpose is one item of value which re- 
ligion contfibutes to the personality of the 
student in college. From courses in re- 
ligion he gathers the facts of experience re- 
corded in the Bible and combines them with 
all that he gets from other courses. These 
facts combined stif in him an urge for per- 
sonal development. The strength of this 
urge forms the basis of his education and the 
measure of his success if life. With a 
strong urge, moderate minds often do wond- 
ers; without it, everi brilliant minds seldom 
do much. Jestis was a young man who saw 
the inadequacy of the religion of his peo- 
ple and the misery of their life. From this 
vision there grew in him so strong a purpose 
to save them from themselves and from their 
foes that his efforts for their salvation could 
not be stopped, even by death. His fol- 
lowers have partially continued his efforts 
to this day, with marvelots results for man- 
kind. Thtfough the influence of religion a 
student slowly determines not to be a para- 
site, not to live at the expense of others, by 
begging, gift, force, government, law, or 
love, but to create as much as he consumes, 
and a little more. This purpose is a high 
achievement in life; but it is not the end 
of struggle, it is only the beginning. When 
one reaches this mountain peak of growth, 
he looks for the means of making daily 
bread, not by compulsion, but by volition ; 
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and at once he sees the need of science and 
invention. Every department in the col- 
lege that contributes to the worth of life 
becomes a matter of intense interest to him. 
He is now alive, and he will do something 
to awaken the world. Under such circum- 
stances one develops his native ability, and 
the people of the community can appreciate 
him and enjoy what he does. 

Such a disposition is necessary. The in- 
terests of life are not safe in the hands of 
those devoid of it. The world does not owe 
one a living, the poor are not the pasture of 
the rich, the rich are not the property of the 
poor, government is not to produce privilege 
for afew. One’s living and pre-eminence are 
not to come out of the toil of others, they must 
come from creative toil with others. Manhood 
precedes a career. One should be a man as 
well as a merchant, a man as well as a 
banker, or doctor, or lawyer, or teacher, 
or preacher. In fact, evidence of manhood 
may well be a condition of practicing a pro- 
fession. For the lack of such disposition in 
its members, the race has endured unthink- 
able poverty and inhuman suffering. The 
presence of such disposition in some has 
amazingly increased the opportunity of all, 
and now it has brought the chance of uni- 
versal education. Will this education mere- 
ly produce more power to rob one’s fellows 
and not to increase the purpose to enrich 
life? Perish the thought! The wish to 
live in ease is the curse of life, both to him 
who desires it and to his victims whom he 
plunders. The first obligation of education 
is to manhood. If this obligation is well 
met, then the intellect will have a good 
chance in college; otherwise, it will not. 

The problem of growing up from child- 
hood to maturity arises at this point. As 
one grows up, changes occur, in his play- 
things, his clothes, his size, his voice, and 
in his conceptions of life and of the world. 
New ideas crowd into his mind and push 
out the old ones. Such changes are often 
disturbing, even to the point of serious dis- 
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tress; but they may not be as bad as they 
seem; they are just a part of the experi- 
ence of growing up. One would not like to 
keep infant clothes on a grown body or 
childish ideas in a mature mind. What a 
tragedy to live a lifetime in swaddling 
clothes! How much worse to live perma- 
nently with a swaddled mind. We often 
forget, however, that, for safety and use- 
fulness, our ideas of religion must grow 
too; that, with our new knowledge of his- 
tory, and science, and art, and language, 
our ideas of God and his world must 
keep pace; otherwise, a conflict may arise. 
Many, both in college and out, have had 
mental and moral conflicts of growth that 
have threatened their grip on God and the 
Bible. Such experiences make it important 
to teach religion on the college level along 
with other college subjects in order to 
help one who has a growing mind to carry 
his Bible and his religion into his enlarging 
world. This is a delicate and difficult task, 
too important to be entrusted to just any 
kind of a teacher, but only to those who 
have preparation equal to the best, who have 
Christian experience, and who care. A 
growing student needs constant access to 
teachers who can help him salvage values 
from past experience, and harmonize these 
salvaged values with the flood of new ones 
which are pouring in upon him, and guide 
him into a way of life more vigorous and 
more Christian than any he has ever trod. 
Future citizens need such training, and the 
members of the church, and the lay leaders 
of the church, and especially those who may 
become candidates for public office in state 
and national governments. Today the spirit 
of pre-Christian religions, quite contrary to 
that of Jesus, dominates the governments 
of the world. Create in the rulers the Chris- 
tian disposition before they become rulers. 
Catch them young. 

With some such picture of his task as 
this in his mind, the teacher of religion 
comes to the campus. He must know such 
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things as the difference in thought-worlds, 
or frames of reference; that truth in liter- 
ature is conditioned by circumstances; that 
all literature is an expression of the life of 
the times in which it arises, and that all lit- 
erature is written for those living at the 
time of the writing; that the literature in 
the Bible is a record of progress in God's 
approach to man, and in man’s understand- 
ing of God; that Scripture means what the 
writer intended it to mean, otherwise it is 
not Scripture at all, and like all literature 
Scripture has only one and not multiple 
meanings. Revelation from God requires 
discovery by man in order to be revelation, 
thus arising from the combined activity of 
God and man. The Bible is not a unit, 
on the contrary, some of it is written to 
counteract other parts of it, as Jonah and 
Ruth to oppose the action of the court of 
Ezra, and Job to refute the current doctrine 
that suffering proves that the sufferer is a 
sinner. 

The teacher recognizes that the race, just 
as the individual, grows from childhood to- 
ward maturity in its ideas of God, govern- 
ment, law, and living, thus changing its 
thinking from rulership to partnership 
thought-world, in which God ceases to be 
king and becomes Father, and man ceases 
to be subject and becomes son, and the prac- 
tice of religion ceases to be for the purpose 
of appeasing an angry God and becomes the 
means of man growing into comradeship 
with a loving Father and into the ability and 
disposition of partnership in the enterprises 
of the Father’s family; that salvation is not 
given from without, but grown from within, 
being agricultural, not forensic, and sin be- 
ing failure to grow rather than violation of 
law; that perfect law perfectly kept does 
not assure salvation, for while law keeping 
may please the giver of law it does not 
necessarily grow the doer of law, and 
God, the Father of Jesus, does not give 
law to condemn but in love gives himself to 
guide his children, and he does not give 


rewards nor issue punishment, but assures 
results; that ceremonies observed peda- 
gogically may be very useful, but observed 
magically are useless or worse; that faith 
is active cooperation with God, and consists 
in mental assent plus conduct corresponding 
therewith; that in the evolution of justice 
five stages may be noted: first, the right 
over life or death; second, a whole body for 
a tooth; third, a tooth for a tooth; fourth, 
offense taken and forgiveness granted ; fifth, 
no offense taken and no forgiveness neces- 
sary. 

With these items as samples of his equip- 
ment, the teacher meets the college class in 
religion, of about forty students, mostly 
freshmen. They are of many different 
churches and a few of them are not mem- 
bers of any church. The most of them take 
religion for granted and have thought little 
about it. Even those who have been faithful 
workers in the church at home are ready to 
take a rest from church and to join the ma- 
jority in airing their difficulties and ex- 
pressing their doubts. The teacher soon 
discovers that in religion they are on the 
grade school level, as are most of the Sun- 
day Schools from which they come. He 
proceeds, with great difficulty, to help them 
lift their religion to their present academic 
level. They have largely lost interest in 
their childhood religion and are almost 
proud of it, but when required to develop 
some basis of their own they have nothing 
but childhood thinking to work with, and 
they are helpless. For an indefinite period 
mental and emotional confusion blots out 
for them the light of day. The bottle of 
their minds has been filled with incongru- 
ous concepts and the contents must be 
emptied out to give room for better ma- 
terial; but they cannot do it. The empty- 
ing process calls for the skill and the pa- 
tience of the teacher; and as he does it, 
it seems as if he were robbing them of their 
religion. 

The teacher is careful to build for each 
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one of them, as far as possible, a new 
house of religion, before the old one falls 
away. In the teacher’s construction of the 
Christian view of religion to take the place 
of the pre-Christian view, which the most 
of them largely or partly hold; father re- 
places king, son replaces subject, love re- 
places fear, information replaces authority, 
cooperation replaces obedience, assuring re- 
sults replaces giving rewards and punish- 
ments, partnership replaces rulership, culti- 
vation and growth replace prohibition and 
condemnation, a partnership heaven re- 
places the exclusively owned walled city 
with its entrance by ticket through a guard- 
ed gate, partner in the work of living re- 
places parasite, making one’s way replaces 
the wish to get something for nothing, giv- 
ing replaces getting, giving others a chance 
replaces enslavement of others, fully devel- 
oped persons replace dwarfed humanity, 
stimulating society replaces imperial govern- 
ment, living for others replaces living on 
others, and accumulation of unlimited treas- 
ures of life replaces a bankrupt human race. 

The teacher incidetitally seeks to anchor 
such ideas as these in the minds of the stu- 
dents by their daily quotation of selected 
passages of Scripture, while by assigned 
lesson, lecture, and frequent class discus- 
sion, he slowly and surely informs the stu- 
dents of the origin, contents, relation and 
purpose of the documents of the Bible. They 
gradually grasp the purpose and meaning of 
the Bible. They come to realize that, strict- 
ly speaking, the Bible is not religion, the 
church is not religion, and creeds are not 
religion; that religion is something that in- 
tegrally grows into their personality, it is 
daily living, it is life. And all of those 
other things are just means of cultivating 
religion. 

By this time the campus is beginning to 
buzz with discussions about religion, and 
bull sessions spring up in every fraternity 
and dormitory, and sometimes two in a room 
go to bed and talk till dawn, and spread 
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the discussion to the classes the next day. 
This seems natural to them for the teacher 
of religion has frequently sent them out to 
bring back better knowledge than they have 
of science, history, philosophy, language, 
and literature to use in the study of re- 
ligion. 

As a result through the years, students 
of the college in increasing numbers de- 
velop intelligent interest in the work of the 
teacher and come to his support on the 
campus and go out to their tasks in life with 
growing appreciation and enthusiasm for the 
institutions of religion; and the teacher 
of religion gradually becomes a sought ad- 
viser of members of his classes, of the stu- 
dent body, and of members of the faculty. 
The campus becomes conscious of religion. 
Religion is no longer a joy killer, but a cre- 
ator of joy in living and a stimulant to clear 
thinking. It gets into the center of life’s in- 
terests. 

The appeal of religion to the intellect of 
the student makés a loud noise, but the ap- 
peal to the emotional life is perhaps more 
important and more distutbing. In the ap- 
peal to the emotions the teacher uses all 
that the campus affords. Especially does he 
use the material of fine afts, aesthetics, eth- 
ics, and astronomy. Individual quiet hours, 
fraternity group devotions, dormitory vesp- 
ers, church attendance, atid active church 
work are cultivated. All these are influ- 
enced by a gefieral chapel once a week, led 
by selected students and members of the fac- 
ulty, devoted wholly to communion, in which 
each one is stimulated to become conscious 
of his total world, to find himself, to discov- 
er and use his powers, and to become the 
best man of which he is capable. The teach- 
er believes that such procedure as this is a 
promising approach to the development of 
a better type of mah than we now have, 
and he knows that the men now in charge 
of the affairs of the world are not satis- 
factory and should not be expected to con- 
tinue. There must be a better man. Who 
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will produce him? Will the Liberal Arts 
Church-Related College lead in growing 
him? 

In conclusion I should say that, as to 
place, he is not to be seen over much in 
public, and that his subject is the pivot of 
the curriculum, iti which the other subjects 
center, about which they revolve, and 
through which they coordinate and form a 
working unit in the mind of the student; 
and as to function, he is to give meaning, 
cteate purpose, and stimulate achievement 
in the life of the student body. He is a 


source of information, inspitation, and de- 

termination of the committees, boards, afid 

leaders of the life of the campus. 
Incidentally he easily becomes a contact 
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man between the student at college and a 
position in business, for his students are 
inclined to use a position in business for 
building the life of the community. 

And, lastly, he is to be an embodiment of 
his message, the contents of the Bible, which 
are best characterized as a record of pro- 
gress. The authors of the contents of the 
Bible observed from time to time through 
the centuries, that accepted laws and pro- 
cedure were not adequate for the needs of 
life, and they burst out into new thinking 
to establish new ideas and procedure. The 
Bible may well be called an evolution of 
procedure to meet the growing needs of life. 
This is what the teacher of religion is. 
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James the Just 
WILLIAM J. SCARBOROUGH 


HE PERSONALITY of James the Just, the 

brother of Jesus of Nazareth, has 
been one of the most fascinating enig- 
mas of Biblical scholarship. It has long 
been recognized that James occupied a con- 
servative position in the early church’ but 
the details of this position have remained 
in obscurity. Although the sources for our 
knowledge of James the Just are limited 
this material has been consulted most fre- 
quently only for purposes of comparison of 
the position of James with that of Paul. 
However, important as this comparison may 
be, the conservative character of James mer- 
its examination in its own right. 

In the New Testament, Mark 6:3 and 
Matthew 3:55 name the four brothers of 
Jesus as James, Joseph, Simon, and Judas. 
Confusion has arisen over the identification 
of James for there are no less than four 


individuals named James who occupy an im- 
portant position in the tradition. These in- 
dividuals may be classified as follows: 

(1) James, the son of Zebedee, was an 
original disciple of Jesus; he was the broth- 
er of John and played an important role in 


the Synoptic narrative. Acts 12:2 sup- 
plies the information that Herod killed 
James the brother of John with the sword. 

(2) James, the son of Alpheus, is always 
so referred to and is mentioned in Matthew 
10:3, Mark 3:18, Luke 6:15 and Acts 1:13. 
He was one of the twelve, but of his later 
history we know nothing. 

(3) James, called “little” or “less” is re- 
ferred to in Matthew 27:56, Mark 15:40 
and Luke 24:10. Confusion arising from 
the relationship of the two Marys has fre- 
quently resulted in erroneously identifying 
James the less with James, son of Alphaeus. 

(4) James, the brother of Jesus, is com- 


monly called the Just, although this desig- 
nation nowhere appears in the New Testa- 
ment. Eusebius says that he was called 
by this name by all who knew him even from 
the days of Christ because of his great piety 
and devotion ;* but regardless of its origin 
the name Just has been associated with 
James the brother of Jesus from Biblical 
times. After James Zebedee he is the out- 
standing James in the New Testament,* and 
there can be no doubt but that he was the 
James who became the leader of the Jerusa- 
lem church after the year 42 A. D. 

In the second, third, and fourth centuries 
considerable discussion arose as to the rela- 
tionship between Jesus and his brothers; 
this controversy became significant in con- 
nection with the rise of the doctrine of the 
person of Christ. The problem which pre- 
sented itself was how could Jesus have had 
brothers and sisters if he were divine? 
Three theories concerning this relationship 
were then propounded: (a) The Epiphanian 
view held that no blood relationship existed 
between Jesus and his brothers, but that 
these brothers were in reality sons of Joseph 
by a former wife. (b) The Helvidian 
view held that these children were blood 
brothers of Jesus. (c) The Hieronymian 
view, made popular originally by Jerome, 
held that the Lord’s brethren were his cous- 
ins, being sons of Mary the wife of Alphaeus 
and sister of Mary the mother of Jesus. 

Of the early history of James the Just we 
know very little. He was not one of the 
twelve, and apparently not even a disciple 
until after the resurrection. The Fourth 
Gospel speaks of the brethren of Jesus as 
not believing in him.* This passage in con- 
trast with Mark 3:21 and 31 seems to in- 
dicate that the brothers, like other close 
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friends, feared that Jesus was demented; 
that this could be possible can be understood 
if they did not participate with understand- 
ing in his ministry. Yet Jesus must have 
made a deep impression on his brothers 
during his lifetime; this unconscious influ- 
ence may have been responsible for James’ 
later conversion. 

According to Acts 1:4 the brothers of 
Jesus were in company with other disciples, 
and were in all probability present at Pente- 
cost. It is to be supposed, therefore, that 
they had become converted during the inter- 
val following the crucifixion. An indication 
of this conversion is given by Paul him- 
self in I Corinthians 15:7 where he writes, 
“Then he (Christ) appeared to James, then 
to all the apostles.” This is mentioned in 
the narration of the resurrection appear- 
ances of Christ which Paul knew about; it 
is possible that James’ high position in the 
Jerusalem church at the time of Paul’s writ- 
ing may account for this reference.’ How- 
ever, this tendency to exalt James finds 
further development in the apocryphal Gos- 
pel According to the Hebrews, which is pre- 
served for us by Jerome. This account 
tells of the Lord’s appearance to James after 
giving his burial garments to the priest’s 
servant; James had sworn that he would 
not eat from the time of his drinking the 
cup of the Lord until he should see him 
coming from the dead. Jesus then requested 
a table and bread, blessing and breaking it 
for James the Just saying, “My brother, eat 
thy bread, for the Son of man is risen from 
among those that sleep.”* In all probability 
this is a fragment of a sound tradition, but 
as Dibelius remarks, James appears to have 
shared the Last Supper, record of which 
appears nowhere in the New Testament, 
and is now first to witness the resurrection. 
whereas in the Pauline account James sees 
Jesus after the other disciples.” 

James assumed the leadership of the Jerus- 
alem church about the year 42 A. D. At 
the Jerusalem Council of Acts 15 James as- 
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sumed the role of leadership in such a 
fashion as to indicate that there was at that 
time no question about his authority. From 
this point on the picture of James given to 
us by Acts, Galatians and other sources is 
consistent, and reflects a strong character 
filled with Jewish piety and possessing a 
tendency toward asceticism. 

Acts 12:17 undoubtedly represents the 
transition in the leadership of the Jerusalem 
church from Peter to James. The tradition 
regarding the Lord’s command to the dis- 
ciples to remain in Jerusalem twelve years 
would now have been fulfilled.* Peter’s 
sphere of influence is enlarged while James’ 
appears to be limited to Jerusalem and what- 
ever power the church itself had. It is prob- 
able that James’ position was achieved, in 
part at least, because of his relationship to 
Jesus, and because of his special conversion 
experience.’ Others argue, however, that 
James came into leadership because he was 
a member of the reactionary party of Jew- 
ish-Christian conservatives and was able by 
his strong personal influence to achieve 
harmony in the midst of what was other- 
wise a difficult situation because of the 
growing division between Judaistic and Hel- 
lenistic Christianity.’° 

James’ speech before the Apostolic Coun- 
cil in Jerusalem is reported as though James 
were the unquestioned leader for “the 
apostles and elders.”"* The distinct Hebraic 
thought and expression characteristic of 
his speech verifies his later utterance 
(21 :20-25) but does not reflect a clear 
individuality because it is so short. It is 
noteworthy that he calls Peter by his He- 
brew name, Simon. From verse twenty- 
one of chapter fifteen it would appear that 
James was much more concerned for the 
followers of Moses than he was for the fol- 
lowers of Jesus. 

The second speech we have from James 
reported by Luke comes from the time of 
Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem.** James may 
have anticipated trouble from the more con- 
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servative members of his own church and 
prepared a private meeting with the presby- 
ters for Paul, Luke and the delegates. The 
speech is filled with characteristic phrases, 
such as, “apostasy from Moses,” and “walk- 
ing orderly, keeping the law.” Unconsci- 
ously James is revealing much of his own 
personal attitude in these two declarations ; 
they are suggestive of his personal as well 
as of his official attitude. We may draw 
the following conclusions from James’ 
speeches in Acts: 

(1) He was a Jew; he kept the Jewish 
law, and expected all Jews to do so regard- 
less of whether or not they had “believed,” 
which miust be interpreted as having ac- 
cepted Christ. By implication he asked 
Paul to refute the charges that were made 
against him by performing Jewish rites. 
The charges were serious and James hoped 
Paul’s act might outwardly indicate his be- 
lief in the Jewish law and the rite of cir- 
cumcision. By this request James showed 
that he believed Jews ought to circumcise 
their children and keep the law whether 
they were Christians or not. 


(2) James proposed a Nazirite vow fot 
Paul in order that he might escape perse- 
cution from the Jews. Looking at the 
solution to Paul’s problem which James 
offered it thus becomes clear that James 
believed in Christianity plus the Jewish law, 
and had not thought out the mutually exclu- 
sive basis upon which each sought justifica- 
tion before God. 


(3) James expected Paul to live as a 
Jew, and by his participation in the ritual- 
ism of the vow of the four Nazirites he was 
announcing to the Jewish church that what 
they had charged against Paul was not true, 
but that he had retnained a good Jew. 

Galatians contains three references to 
James, the first two of which, 1:19 and 
2:9, are concerned with Paul’s visits to 
Jerusalem. Galatians 2:12 makes James 
responsible for the Antioch incident in 
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which Paul rebuked Peter for his vacillat- 
ing conduct.’ 

Clement of Alexandria ascribes to James 
the title of the first bishop of the Mother 
Church in Jerusalem, and says that he was 
appointed to that office by the apostles. 
Eusebius says that Peter and James and 
John did not strive with each other for the 
position of leadefship but chose James as 
the first Jerusalem bishop. Clement is prob- 
ably dependent on Hegesippus for his infor- 
imation here, but we cannot be sure of its 
authenticity becatisé Eusebius does not 
quote his source.** 


Hegesippus (150-180 A.D.) tells several 
legends about James which emphasize his 
rigorous asceticism; these tales are typical 
of Ebioniite writings which tended to exalt 
Jatnes to the position of a legendary figure. 
The Ebionites desired to remain within the 
bonds of Judaism although they were Chris- 
tian; they could not do this except through 
the process of harmonizing Christianity with 
Judaism as James had done. According to 
Hegesippus Jarhes was supposed never to 
have allowed a razor to touch his head; he 
did not anoint himself with oil, and he did 
hot use the bath. He alone was allowed, be- 
cause of his holiness, to enter into the holy 
of holies; he wore ho wool but only fine 
linen. He was supposed to have entered the 
temple alone and prayed for the sits of the 
people; becausé of his much prayer his 
knees became calloused like those of a camel. 

Two traditions prevail with respect to our 
knowledge of Jamies’ death. Hegesippus 
telates that because seven sects were con- 
verted through the preaching of James, the 
whole Jewish populace was alarmed and 
requested the scribes and Pharisees to do 
something to stop the spread of the new 
doctrine. The leaders went to James and 
urged him as a man of compromise to speak 
to the people and persuade them not to go 
further astray after Jesus by believing him 
to be the Messiah. They placed Jatnes on a 
pinnacle of the temple at Passover time in 
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order that he might publicly deny the Mes- 
siahship. When James had taken his posi- 
tion he spoke forth boldly proclaiming Jesus 
as Lord and Christ; realizing their mistake 
the Pharisees and scribes cast him down 
from the temple and stoned him. He was 
finally killed with a fuller’s club while pray- 
ing for his murderers. There is a striking 
resemblance between these narratives and 
the portion of the Clementine Recognitions 
conjectured to have been taken from the 
“Ascents of James,” an Ebionite tract men- 
tioned by Epiphanius. J. B. Lightfoot pro- 
poses that the story of the martyrdom of 
James which we have just outlined is in 
reality the final portion of this Ebionite 
writing.’ 

The more trustworthy narrative regard- 
ing James’ death is to be found in Josephus 
who relates that in the year 62 A.D. the 
high priest Ananus, son of Ananus the 
elder, seized upon the opportunity offered 
by the death of the procurator Festus and 
the delay which was occasioned in the 
arrival of his successor Albinus, to put to 
death James the Just with several others, 
who were probably Christians also.’ 
Ananus accused James before the Sanhedrin 
of violating the Jewish law, and although 
technically the Sanhedrin had no right to 
carry out the sentence, they were able to 
effect the stoning of James. The reason 
for James’ death is not given, but it is 
hardly conceivable that it was religious; 
more probably it was James’ messianic 
preaching which caused his death. Jose- 
phus closes his account by saying that many 
leading men of Jerusalem disapproved of 
the action of Ananus. 

Traditionally James has been classified as 
a Nazirite, a sect which had its roots deep 
in the Old Testament, and which later be- 
came a Christian heresy under the similar 
title of Nazarenes in the fourth century. 
This later heretical group held themselves 
bound by Mosaic ordinances, but rejected 
all Pharisaic interpretations. They asso- 
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ciated with Gentiles but did not require 
them to observe Jewish laws. Much of the 
material known to have been associated with 
the Nazarene sect has been read back in 
the characterization of James. 

On the other hand, James has been made 
to represent a primitive type of Ebionitism, 
which was also a later heretical sect which 
was very aggressive, held to the Mosaic 
law, rejected the authority of Paul and the 
divinity of Jesus, and required all Christians 
to observe the Mosaic ordinances. This is 
substantially the position assigned to James 
by the pseudo-Clementine literature; this 
literature exalts James at the expense of 
Paul and Peter.*" 

The widespread conservative influence of 
James is verified by all the facts which we 
have about his personal history, his posi- 
tion at the Jerusalem Council, his delegation 
of emissaries to Antioch who forced Peter 
to turn back to the conservative Jewish posi- 
tion, and his attitude toward Paul at the 
time of Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem. 

James the Just was the leader of the Jeru- 
salem church from 42 A.D. to 62 A.D.; 
during that time he represented conserva- 
tive Jewish Christianity to both Christian 
and Jew alike. He exemplified a type of 
ascetic piety and was able to keep the Jew- 
ish and Gentile factions of the Christian 
church conciliated during his years of Jeru- 
salem leadership. His influence in primi- 
tive Christianity was favorable to Jewish 
Christianity. 
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depicting the rise of civilization. 


THE MIDWESTERN MEETING 


The mid-western section of NABI will meet at the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary Jan. 2-3. It is hoped that this date will so meet the approval of members in 
this area that a large attendance will result. Detailed announcement of the pro- 
gram will be mailed by the secretary when arrangements have been finally com- 
pleted. One feature of the program, designed to stimulate discussion and 
furnish a further incentive to make a comprehensive and objective analysis of our 
task, will be reports on a series of curricular studies being made by members 
of the Association. Besides the reports and a number of individual papers there 
will be a symposium on the Message of the Gospels. Arrangements have been 
made with the Oriental Institute for a showing of their excellent film, The Human 
Adventure, portraying the work of the Institute in Egypt and the Near East and 
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Current Books in Religious Education 


REVIEWED BY EDNA M. BAXTER 


HE REVIEWER agrees with Professor 

Soares’ statement in the preface to 
The Origins of the Bible* that “this is not 
a conventional introduction to the Bible” 
but an “attempt to show how this Hebrew 
and Christian literature grew out of the 
social experience of the people.” With 
imagination and a generous knowledge of 
Biblical scholarship the author has endeav- 
ored to show dramatically how each piece 
of literature probably developed. He has 
tried to select what seems best in Biblical 
scholarship without attempting to discuss 
varied viewpoints that might confuse the 
laymen. The result is a very straight for- 
ward and fascinating story of the growth 
of Biblical literature from its oral form, 
through its varied written forms, including 
the Apocrypha, the New Testament, and 
thet other early Christian writings tha 
might have been included in the canon of 
the New Testament. Few books have been 
written for lay-readers that vividly open 
up the origin and growth of this vast field 
of religious literature. The author tells the 
story so graphically that youth and adults 
alike are enabled to have a fresh apprecia- 
tion of the Bible and of its message. The 
drama of its development is greatly en- 
hanced by the use of imaginative yet de- 
scriptive names of unknown writers such 
as The Interpreter for the J writer, the 
Narrator for the E story, the Orator for D, 
etc. The nature of the approach may be 
grasped by some of the following chapter 
titles: Early Myth and Ritual, The Com- 
mon Law, The Pre-Biblical writings, Exile 
Songs of Grief and Hope, Literature of 
Crisis, Why the Old Testament Closed, 
Messages to the Persecuted, and Why the 


New Testament Closed. It is refreshing to 
find material so familiar to scholars, writ- 
ten in a form that will appeal to laymen 
and will make the Bible a more interesting 
and understandable Book. Sufficient atten- 
tion is given to the growth and change in 
the religion portrayed in the Bible to inspire 
interest and concern for its noblest form. 
It is hoped that this concise volume will 
find its way into the libraries of many 
homes, church school teachers, ministers, 
and in classes for both youth and adults. 

Mr. Moon’s Stories of the Prophets? has 
been written “with the hope that it may 
help some to become aware of the great 
truths proclaimed by the prophets. Their 
messages are told in story form in order 
to make more vivid the lives of these lead- 
ers of mankind. To appreciate their real 
greatness they must be judged in relation 
to the age in which they lived. To accom- 
plish this, word pictures have been drawn 
of the prophets and their times as they talk 
with their neighbors about the problems 
and conditions of the day.” 

Eight of the greatest prophets have been 
selected—Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Micah, Jeremiah, Second-Isaiah, and Jonah. 
After a brief historical setting, each story 
is told imaginatively and with due regard 
to the historical situations involved. Per- 
tinent quotations from the original Biblical 
text are used freely. While the material 
is written for youth, it will be of genuine 
interest to adults. The reviewer hopes that 
this book will be widely used in church 
schools with junior and senior high school 
people as well as in their homes. 

The Servant of the Lord*® by Dr. Case 
provides a most effective study of the “Ser- 
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vant Songs” found in Second Isaiah. Ref- 
erences and quotations from the works of 
scholars illuminate the meaning of these 
significant poems. The book includes Tor- 
rey’s Metrical Translation of the Songs and 
in this way makes it simple to compare his 
version with other translations. These 
Songs describe the universal principle of 
redemptive suffering. In the words of 
the author, “Although Christians have 
readily identified the sufferings of Jesus 
with the redemptive process that is de- 
scribed in this servant poem, they have not 
always recognized that it is a continual pro- 
cess going on in the Church of Christ, a 
process in which all Christians, . . . may 
have an active share.” The material in this 
study would be most useful for youth as 
well as adults to use for private worship 
or in their classes in the church particularly 
during the Lenten period. This sympa- 
thetic, scholarly study of such important 
Biblical material is needed and will be 
appreciated by many religious leaders. 

Here* is a Bible story that is charmingly 
told and illustrates with fairly authentic 
Palestinian and Egyptian pictures. Such 
vivid and dramatic material should give 
children of junior age a worthy impres- 
sion of the Bible either in their homes or 
in classes of religion. Accompanying the 
story book is a small “Guide for Teachers” 
that suggests interesting plans for teaching 
about this distant period. 

In A Thought for Today® we find recol- 
lections of the childhood of the author as 
well as of other children. The author pref- 
aces her recollections by saying “I shall 
make every effort to be as veracious of the 
past as possible. If some of the ‘build-ups’ 
surrounding the events seem a bit far 
fetched, that is due to the passage of time 
which often makes small things look large 
and ordinary and drab events take on an 
extraordinary luster, insofar as they affect 
the ego of the story-teller.” A few poems, 
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several of them Christmas poems, are also 
included. 


Our Dwelling Place® is a beautiful book 
for private worship which will help the 
youth or the adult to realize that “There 
is no area of life outside the realm of relig- 
ion. If a particular occupation or produc- 
tion is degrading, religion passes judgment 
upon it. If it enhances life, religion relates 
it to God and suffuses it with the religious 
spirit.” Beautiful photographs accompany 
subjects closely related to life such as: The 
Candle, The Lilies, Our Flag, Winter Won- 
derland, Mother and Child, Dear Son, 
Youth, The Plowman, Industry, The City, 
The Hills of God, Tree and Snow, Per- 
spective, and Wind in the Pine. Through 
poetry, discriminating passages of Scrip- 
ture, and guidance in meditation the daily 
services are made refreshing and worship- 
ful. Worship that gives perspective and 
enables the individual to evaluate group and 
personal behavior is greatly needed. “Our 
Dwelling Place” makes a distinctive con- 
tribution to the private worship of youth 
and adults. 


The editor of How Miracles Abound' 
presents the pertinent value of this lovely 
book in the following: “Many who read 
this book will experience something akin 
to a new birth of their imaginations. Com- 
mon things will assume a new significance 
because these will be linked ever after with 
certain intangible and wonder-provoking 
qualities manifest in the larger universe— 
qualities which in our humdrum and casual 
living, most of us pass by unnoticed.” Cos- 
mic meanings are revealed in little things. 

The book deals with ten concrete native 
subjects. “All illustrate principles which 
pervade the natural order. All are com- 
mon experiences for anyone; and all are 
wonderful to the extent that they are under- 
stood.” Four titles are from the realm of 
the inorganic: A Star, A Magnet, A Salt 
Crystal, A Dewdrop; six from the realm of 
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the organic—A Lima Bean, A Petunia, A 
Tree, A Snail Shell, A Goldfish, The Hand. 

Forest Ray Moulton says “The supreme 
discovery of Mankind is the basic orderli- 
ness of nature.” This book enables chil- 
dren to have rich first hand experiences 
sufficient to appreciate this fact. Any study 
of the processes of nature demands time in 
order to be appreciated or to lead to a first 
hand spiritual insight. The editor says, “It 
is in the stretching of the imagination, in 
the feeling for . . . wonder, that religious 
enrichment may come. .. .” The world 
of nature can no longer be regarded as 
something against which we should protect 
ourselves but rather as a majestic whole 
with which we must learn how to co-oper- 
ate.” It is believed that larger meanings 
of the universe are developed as children 
are unhampered in their experiences with 
common things. Churches will find this 
material invaluable for curricula with pri- 
mary and junior children. 

Alice Day Pratt’s book of animal stories 
for children* cultivates an awareness of 
nature and the enjoyment and appreciation 
of living things. It provides interesting 
and biologically correct accounts of ani- 
mals, serving as a substitute for sentiment- 
tal and moral tales about animals. Because 
the author has lived on a farm and on a 
ranch she skilfully provides in her stories 
authentic information about the birth and 
life of kittens, horses, cows, dogs, chick- 
ens, birds as well as the kangaroo and fish. 
Hearing these stories should awaken a sense 
of wonder about life and the amazing crea- 
tive vitality at the heart of the universe. 
The editor, Mrs. Fahs says, “If only win- 
dows are opened a little bit, if only a few 
life-giving experiences are made possible, 
we should be content, hoping for more 
abundant living with the passing of the days 
and the years.” 

The book is beautifully illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese, the much loved children’s 
artist. 
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The stories may be used in the home, the 
public school or as a course in the church 
school for six and seven year olds. For 
educational purposes a small Guide For 
Teachers and Parents has been prepared. 

Dorothy and David Explore Jewish Life®. 
The author has prepared his book to teach 
children of the sixth and seventh grade to 
understand how the philanthropic, the cul- 
tural, the recreational, the educational, the 
religious and the correctional needs of the 
Jewish community are met through various 
Jewish institutions. Two children, Doro- 
thy and David, guided by a social worker 
go out to explore these various institutions. 
They visit a day nursery, the hospitals, 
orphan asylums, homes for the aged, the 
synagogues, and the juvenile court. 
Through seeing and questioning they dis- 
cover some of the problems being met. 
After each trip which is told vividly and 
interestingly, questions and activities are 
provided to guide a teacher in using the 
book. Besides its value for Jewish chil- 
dren, it will be found a timely reference 
for Christian youth who are studying about 
Jews and discovering ways to foster friend- 
ship towards them. 


Professor May in his Inglis lectureship*® 
at Harvard University, has analyzed the 
elements in our national anxiety for the 
preservation of the democratic way of life. 
He says “Never in history has the behav- 
ior of as great a proportion of the inhabi- 
tants of this earth been so extremely moti- 
vated by a common anxiety.” Americans 
are primarily dominated by fear of an Axis 
victory and by fear of the consequences of 
war itself. 

Pressure groups are developing and edu- 
cators are fearful of controlled curricula or 
dictated teaching procedures. Schools pre- 
fer the democratic method of discussion and 
debate. Bribery, threats of punishment, the 
labeling of educators as “radical”, “unpatri- 
otic”, “red”, “immoral”, whispering cam- 
paigns, the blacklisting of textbooks seem 
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to threaten democratic processes. Doubtless 
these very movements are fostered by fear. 
Educators fear the chaos that comes from 
the interruption of long-term education and 
the ongoing activities essential to a rounded 
education. “Our defense must be active, 
intelligent, and systematic. At the moment 
we seem to be engaged in” considerable 
“feverish random activity much of which is 
verbal.” 

In a crisis people are highly suggestible 
and more responsive to propaganda. A 
crisis emphasizes the role of leadership and 
there is a tendency to seek those whose com- 
mands will be obeyed. If such leaders are 
chosen by the people as a result of deliber- 
ation and debate, there is no real necessity 
to fear that the democratic process cannot 
survive. Professor May says, “I fail to see 
how democracy can operate without the ben- 
efit of leaders even in times of peace.” More 
must be done to educate the masses in 
the schools to select the best available lead- 
ers. “Here is an opportunity for the social 
studies.” 

“Education for a crisis should endeavor 
to train youth how to control their anxieties 
by utilizing all the safety devices that so- 
ciety has provided including wise leaders, 
religion, the police force, the military ma-~- 
chine, membership in organizations, and in- 
surance policies of all sorts. Good educa- 
tion “will endeavor to provide each individ- 
ual with a maximum of self-confidence, self- 
reliance .. . by giving him the knowledge 
that is power, the skills that are useful, a 
character that can face danger and take pun- 
ishment, and intellectual ability to make the 
most adaptive responses in any critical situ- 
ation.” Professor May believes that educa- 
tion in and for democracy is our best de- 
fense. 

Stories for Junior Worship.» 

These have been prepared particularly for 
use in worship services with children of 
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junior age. One group treats such varied 
fields of experiences as a Turkish goatherd, 
wild geese in spring and autumn, a church 
window opening on the grand Teton Moun- 
tains, clouds on Mount Washington, work- 
ing with God in raising crops, the dependa- 
bility of the sun, the moon, and the stars. 
Another group of stories deals with history 
and legend. 


The stories of Akhnaton, Caedmon, the 
Venerable Bede, King Alfred, and Saint 
Francis, are interesting and provide fresh 
materials for church use. A third group of 
stories deals with followers of Jesus today: 
one is aa touching story of an Italian on re- 
lief who tried to repay the city. Then there 
is a group of holiday stories, a group of Old 
Testament tales, and some imaginative New 
Testament stories. Probably the most use- 
ful collection for worship is the historical 
series and some in the first collection. 


NOTES 


1The Origins of the Bible. By Theodore G. 
Soares. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1940. 
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bury Press, 1938. 184 abs 
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VI + 39 pp. $350. 

‘Joseph. By Florence W. Klaber. Boston: The 
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5A Thought for Today. By Elizabeth Walther 
New York: Fortuny’s Publishers. 31 pages. No 
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May, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
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Cokesbury Press, 1941. 159 pages. $1.00. 
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Milton in the Puritan Revolution. By Don 
M. Wotre. New York and London: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 194I. 


xiv + 496 pages. $4.00. 


Most readers of Milton’s poetry are ac- 
quainted with his eloquent defense of free- 
dom of the press, Areopagitica, and his 
opinions on education. But his other prose 
works, especially the numerous controver- 
sial pamphlets published between 1640 and 
1660, are read chiefly by scholars. They 
reveal so much unexpected venom, so large 
a vocabulary of abuse, so many inconsistent 
and changing attitudes toward the Parlia- 
ment and the Presbyterian clergy, that 
without assistance in interpretation one is 
bewildered and alienated. Instead of a 
high-minded and idealistic defender of dem- 
ocratic government against the tyrannies of 
state and church, one is at times tempted 
to feel that Milton’s liberalism has been 
exaggerated. 

But since Masson’s great biography ap- 
peared in the late Victorian period a vast 
amount of additional material has been 
made available for the study of Milton’s 
relation to the Puritan movement. Mr. 
Wolfe’s scholarly study, concerned solely 
with the controversial writings and not at 
all with the poetry (except the sonnets and 
certain aspects of Paradise Lost), is well 
worthy the attention of specialists as well 
as general readers. Whereas ordinary stu- 
dents of literature suppose Milton’s prose to 
be worth reading chiefly for its style and its 
liberal opinions, this book shows him to 
have been a keen critic of current political 
theories, an emancipated opponent of big- 
otry on both sides of every question, and a 
pronounced individualist who advocated 
some principles of government (such as the 


permanent senate) seldom supported before 
or since. 


Mr. Wolfe is one of many students of 
seventeenth century England to profit by 
the rich McAlpin Collection in the library 
of Union Theofogical Seminary. From this, 
and from the Thomason Collection in the 
British Museum, he has brought together 
a more detailed and comprehensive picture 
of such prolific pamphleteers as John Lil- 
burne, William Walwyn, and Gerrard Win- 
stanley than can be found elsewhere. He 
is indebted for much bibliographical mate- 
rial on the so-called Levellers to Theodore 
C. Pease’s book on The Leveller Movement, 
and of course makes much use of the studies 
of Hanford, and of the great Columbia edi- 
tion of Milton’s complete works recently 
completed. But the ingenious organization 
of the vast body of material, the illuminating 
presentation of Milton’s relation to Har- 
rington’s Oceana, the illustrative verbatim 
quotations and summaries of minor books, 
are all his own. For the long labor of col- 
lecting so large a body of sources and of 
digesting it for the benefit of historical stu- 
dents he is entitled to high credit. 


It should be made clear that this is a con- 
tribution to the history of political thought 
rather than of literature; but the history of 
the church as well as of the parliamentary 
struggle is involved, and no one who at- 
tempts to understand the gap between Mil- 
ton’s minor poems and his epics can hence- 
forth defend his ignorance of the pamph- 
leteers by complaining of their verbosity. 
They have here been boiled down, and the 
essence is bitter, but as stimulating as it is 
astringent. 

By reprinting entire in appendices three 
of the more important works of Milton’s 
contemporaries, with selections from others, 
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Mr. Wolfe has saved us from the fallacy of 
judging obscure writers wholly by extracts. 
In his notes, citations, and bibliographies 
he has further added to the value of his con- 
tribution to knowledge. Even if there were 
no other reason for exhuming these little 
known examples of political writers who 
were contemporary with Hobbes and pre- 
ceded Locke, the remarkable recurrence in 
them of parallels to certain issues now very 
much alive in England and America would 
justify the search. 
Joun R. SLATER 
The University of Rochester 


Architecture 


Hagia Sophia. By Emerson How.anp 
Swirt. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. xviii + 265 pages. 
Frontispiece and 46 plates. 34 illus- 
trations in the text. Bibliography and 
index. Price $10.00. 

Hagia Sophia in Constantinople is more 
familiar to most of us as Santa Sophia, a 
name which is both incorrect and mislead- 
ing, for the church was not dedicated to a 
saint but to the Divine Wisdom incarnate in 
Christ. It is fitting that a church so dedi- 
cated should be the greatest intellectual 
achievement in the history of architecture, 
that it should be the most beautiful of all 
churches, and that the aesthetic principles 
embodied in it should seem bafflingly subtle 
to the western mind. It is also appropriate 
for the church to be, as it is, a harmonious 
blending of the artistic traditions of East and 
West. One may also say that the debt of 
Christianity to the religious thinking of an- 
tiquity is recognized in the planning and 
decoration of the church, particularly in the 
important matter of its orientation. The fact 
that the main axis of the church was di- 
rected toward the point on the horizon 
where the sun rises on Christmas day is ev- 
idence of the vitality of sun worship which 
in the early Church became so much a part 


of Christianity that it still lives on in many 
of our most familiar hymns. 


That this appraisal of the importance of 
Hagia Sophia in the history of architecture 
and of Christianity is not exaggerated will 
become clear to any one who reads Pro- 
fessor Swift’s book. For the first time the 
building is adequately described in English 
and its history as fully set forth as is pos- 
sible in the present state of our’ knowledge. 
The splendid illustrations contained in the 
forty-six collotype plates are worth having 
even if one does not read the historical, 
critical and descriptive pages in which the 
author has condensed many years of re- 
search. 

To review the book adequately, one would 
have to spend day after day in the church, 
book in hand. This reviewer would like to do 
that very thing just as he once read the Stones 
of Venice in St. Mark’s. However, the 
splendid illustrations and lucid description 
make it possible for one to have something 
approaching that experience while seated in 
an easy chair thousands of miles away. 

In his preface, Dr. Swift says: “Although 
the present volume was designed primarily 
for the specialist, the author hopes that it 
may also prove of interest to the general 
student of fine arts and history as well as 
to the cultured amateur and lover of archi- 
tecture.” The readers of this journal will 
probably find some parts of the book rather 
technical, but much of it should prove of 
absorbing interest to any one interested in 
church history and Christian art. This will 
be especially true of the introductory chap- 
ters in which the church is presented in 
relation to general history and to the de- 
velopment of European architecture. From 
there on, the reading of the book will be for 
the layman more difficult though, if the fre- 
quent references to the illustrations are fol- 
lowed, it should be highly rewarding. 


The most serious defect of the book is a 
certain lack of organization. One does not 
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always find a given topic discussed where he 
would expect it. For instance the altar, the 
iconostasis, and other furnishings of the 
church are described in the chapter on the 
exterior! Another defect is too great a re- 
liance on the statements of others. The 
“month of intensive activity” which the 
author spent in “studying, measuring, and 
photographing the church” (P. vii) would 
in this reviewer’s opinion, be barely time to 
get superficially acquainted with the monu- 
ment. It is too bad that on so important a 
matter for example, as the orientation of the 
church, the author has accepted without ver- 
ification the startling conclusion (P. 19) 
that “one of the greatest architectural engi-. 
neers in history made an error of about 1° 
40 in laying out his masterpiece.”? 

The chapter on Principles of Design will 
be tough reading for the layman because of 
the author’s over-conscientious attempt to 
deal fairly with certain modern aesthetic ob- 
fuscations which do not merit the space he 
has given them. Yet this chapter is perhaps 
the most important in the book because it 
sets forth the most notable achievement of 
the architect of Hagia Sophia and the main 
difference between classical and medieval 
architecture. The Greek architect dealt 
with solid marble. His temple was essen- 
tially a beautiful casket built to house a ma- 
terial image of a God. The building was 
designed to be the center and focus of out- 
door religious ceremonies. The inside of the 
building, except as a house for the statue, 
was of little importance. But with the de- 
velopment of Christian forms of worship, 
the building itself, its material walls and ma- 
terial contents became unimportant. The 
acts of worship performed within the 
walls became the determining factor in 
church architecture. This created for the 
architect an entirely new problem, that of 


1My colleague, Mr. Ralph Huffer, Professor 
of Astronomy, is collaborating with me in the 
attempt to find a more satisfactory solution of the 
problem. 
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designing a spacious interior suitable and 
appropriate to liturgical worship. The Chris- 
tian architect naturally started with the 
architecture of his time. The ground plan 
of Hagia Sophia is essentially the same as 
that of the Basilica of Constantine because 
the plan of the Roman basilica was adaptable 
to the liturgy which had been developing 
during the early Christian centuries. The 
way in which walls and roof were con- 
structed depended on the skill and resources 
of the builder. The aesthetic effect depend- 
ed on the extent to which the builder under- 
stood and expressed through his art the 
spiritual ideas embodied in Christian lit- 
urgy. The architect of Hagia Sophia was a 
great engineer and a master of the building 
craft. But he was beside that a great artist 
who succeeded in creating in the interior 
space of the building an appropriate setting 
for the solemn acts of Christian worship. 
Whereas the Greek artist had expressed the 
ideals of his race in solid forms of stone, 
the Christian artist expressed the spiritual 
character of worship in immaterial forms 
of space. (P. 44) “Never thereafter in the 
whole course of Western architecture did 
the mystical spirit, the otherworldliness of 
the Christian religion attain such a perfect, 
such an exalted, expression in terms of vis- 
ible space and colorful form. The great ideal 
of the Christian East at the threshold of 
the middle ages—the liberation of the soul 
from the ties of an earthly existence—was 
here embodied once and for all in a supreme 
work of art.” 
Puitip BARRows WHITEHEAD 
Beloit College 


Religion and Philosophy 


Where Angels Dared To Tread. By V. F. 
CaLvERTON. Indianapolis and New 
York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1941. 381 pages. $3.00. 

Any attempt, however short-lived, to put 
into actual practice an absolute ideal, chal- 
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lenges sharply the smug pessimism of pro- 
fessional compromisers, and throws a start- 
lingly clear light on fundamental problems 
of human nature and human relationships. 
This may be the chief contribution of the 
various Utopian communities in America 
which Mr. Calverton has pictured in his 
final book. Vividly he brings before our 
eyes the dramatic and sometimes almost 
incredible life-stories of a score of settle- 
ments which sought to realize the King- 
dom of God on earth. He gives a dynamic 
interpretation of the origin, the aims and 
assumptions, and the corporate ways of life 
of Shakers, Mormors, Owenites, Brook 
Farmers, Amanites and many others, in- 
cluding the lesser-known Labradists and 
Ephratists, and even the collective “Heav- 
ens” of Father Divine. He analyzes the 
various patterns of labor-sharing, communal 
property, and marriage by which these com- 
munities succeeded for a time in making 
real the Christian or Socialist ideal of a 
society free from class distinctions, from 
riches and destitution, and even from pris- 
ons and lawyers. 

The communities are introduced as a 
neglected part of “the American Dream” 
of a new and better society in the New 
World. Particularly striking are the 
trenchant contrasts between these Christian 
communists who practiced their religion in 
their social and economic structure, and the 
Puritans, who were “spiritually idealistic 
but economically materialistic’—firm be- 
lievers in private property and class dis- 
tinctions. 

Mr. Calverton is notably successful in 
bringing to life the personalities of the 
amazing procession of “prophets” and spir- 
itual dictators who in many cases so domi- 
nated their “Promised Land” that it fell to 
pieces soon after their death. The eventual 
collapse of all the communities raises basic 
questions about human nature which should 
stimulate some contemporary writers to 
carry further the analysis which Mr. Cal- 
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verton’s untimely death leaves unfinished. 
Is communism “incompatible with human 
nature?” No: these case-studies prove 
that man can realize greater meaningfulness 
and even a higher general standard of living 
under a communist regime than in a com- 
petitive individualistic economy. But the 
short life of the purely secular Utopias 
suggests that the cooperation essential to 
the success of such a regime persists only 
where a religiously-grounded unity checks 
centrifugal egoism’—a fact inadequately 
accounted for by the author in terms of 
religion as a “power-phenomenon.” 

The final return of even the longest- 
lived communes to more “worldly” ways 
calls for an answer to a further question: 
why did these would-be paradises exert so 
slight an influence on the developing aims 
and social structures of American life? Per- 
haps their most tragic illusion was their 
faith that Paradise could be built in the 
midst of a competitive profit-seeking econ- 
omy, and that the rest of America would 
follow their pattern once they had estab- 
lished a model society. These idealists, 
their eyes fixed on God and on their own 
communal activities, failed to recognize that 
a whole continent could never be socialized 
without vigorous checks on the growing 
power of capitalist enterprise. One wonders 
what the energies and social vision of a 
Noyes, a Brigham Young, a Ballou, a Josiah 
Warren, might have contributed to the so- 
cialization of land and industry in pioneer 
America had they been less confined to 
the organization of self-contained communi- 
ties. 

As the author concludes in the Epilogue: 
“Man can achieve a co-operative common- 
wealth in our industrial society, but he can- 
not do it in terms of an agrarian or theo- 


1This was the conclusion of the past year’s 
seminar on “Community” at Pendle Hill, and is 
corroborated by Calverton’s data. See Pendle Hill 
Bulletin, Number 34, June, 1941, in which Howard 
Brinton contrasts the views of human nature held 
by the secular and by the religious communities. 
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cratic Utopia. It must be through an 
industrial democracy which would make 
democracy whole.” (p. 350) 

This book raises so many unanswered 
questions that the reader is left with a stim- 
ulating sense of unfinished work to be done, 
and with a hope that Calverton’s invaluable 
material may challenge statesmen as well 
as students to apply to the problems of our 
own time these dynamic lessons from our 
American past. 

TERESINA ROWELL 

Smith College 


The History of Indian Philosophy. By 
SURENDRANATH Dascupta, Vol. III. 
New York: Cambridge University Di- 
vision of the Macmillan Company, 
1940. 614 pages. $8.50. 

This is the third of five projected vol- 
umes on the history of Indian philosophy 
by Surendranath Dasgupta, Principal of the 
Sanscrit College, Calcutta. Like the previ- 
ous volume it is a bulky tome. When the 
set is complete it will constitute the most 
elaborate treatment of Indian philosophy 
that has yet appeared. Like its predecessor 
it is based on a first hand study of the origi- 
nal writings of the multitudinous philoso- 
phers of India, many of them in manuscript 
form, and not a few of them produced in 
the vernaculars of India. 

It is not a popular book as might well be 
expected. On the other hand it is a highly 
technical work for serious students. But 
to one who desires to understand the cur- 
rents of Indian thought it well repays the 
difficult labor required to read it. The 
early volumes had carried the development 
of thought from Vedic times down through 
the classic philosophic period and into the 
great orthodox schools of Indian philoso- 
phy. The present volume deals with the 
later schools, some of them of minor im- 
portance, with perhaps the major section 
being devoted to the philosophy of the 
Ramanuja school of thought. 
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He thus begins his study of the philoso- 
phy of theism in India. In volume three 
it is the Vishnu school that is dealt with. 
Volume four promises to deal with the 
Shiva school. Here he comes close to the 
heart of the mass religion of India rather 
than simply that of the intelligentsia. As 
such it is a very valuable contribution to the 
understanding of India’s religions. A list 
of the chapter headings will be of value in 
indicating the scope of the volume. The 
Bhaskara School of Philosophy; The Pan- 
caratra; The Arvars; An Historical and 
Literary Survey of the Visistadvaita School 
of Thought; The Philosophy of Yamun- 
acarya; Philosophy of the Ramanuja School 
of Thought; The Nimbarka School of Phi- 
losophy; The Philosophy of Vijnana 
Bhiksu ; Philosophical Speculations of Some 
of the Selected Puranas. 


This great set of books on Indian philos- 
ophy is a monumental piece of work. One 
marvels that a man who has in addition to 
a teaching responsibility certain adminis- 
trative duties as well could find the time 
to do so elaborate a piece of work as Pro- 
fessor Dasgupta has done. At times it 
seems to the reviewer to be almost need- 
lessly detailed and yet no doubt to the tech- 
nical scholar in the field of Indian thought 
nothing that he has included will be con- 
sidered without value. The author con- 
tinues in this, as in most of his other writ- 
ings, to make very frequent use of Sanscrit 
terms. This will prove no handicap for 
those who read Sanscrit, but many who do 
not have that advantage will find the re- 
peated occurrence of such terms a distinct 
handicap. Probably this is made inevitable 
to a certain degree at least by the grave 
difficulty of finding an exact English equiva- 
lent of the fine shades of meaning which 
the philosophers are trying to express. 

The world of scholarship owes a great 
debt to Professor Dasgupta for this pene- 
trating study of Indian philosophy. It 
will doubtless prove to be the definitive 
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treatment of the subject. Individual philos- 
ophers will undoubtedly write on specific 
aspects of the history again and again, but 
not soon will one need to go to the enor- 
mous labor of producing a comprehensive 
survey of the field such as this. Every 
library of distinction will of course have 
the entire set, and many individual students 
of philosophy will feel that their library is 
not complete without it. 


The Religions of Democracy. By Louis 
FINKELSTEIN, J. Extior Ross, and 
Witiiam ApaMs Brown. New York: 
Devin-Adair Co., 1941. 241 pages. 
$2.00. 

The national conference of Christians and 
Jews which is made up of representatives of 
the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish groups 
of America has done many fine things look- 
ing toward a better understanding between 
these great religious forces. I doubt if, in 
the long run, any single thing they have ac- 
complished will prove of greater effective- 
ness than the sponsorship of this book, The 
Religions of Democracy. 

Three outstanding leaders have here un- 
dertaken to interpret each the faith and 
practice of his own group in simple read- 
able fashion to the others. They have an- 
swered just the kind of questions that one 
wants to ask about a religious group with 
which he is not well acquainted, and they 
have done it in such a fine spirit that it is 
impossible to see how any one reading the 
three statements could fail to get a sympa- 
thetic insight into the lives of the other 
group. The names of the writers are a 
guarantee that they represent their particu- 
lar faiths at their best. Rabbi Finkelstein 
is at the head of one of the great Jewish 
Seminaries. J. Elliot Ross is a well known 
Catholic teacher and writer on religious and 
ethical subjects who commands the high re- 
gard and respect of his fellow religionists. 
William Adams Brown is one of the most 
significant figures in the world of protest- 
antism. Long time a teacher at Union The- 
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ological Seminary, prominent in the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, he has played a 
major role in the great movement looking 
toward the unity of churches of the entire 
world in the last two decades. Probably no 
single figure has been more influential in the 
ecumenical movement within the non-Ro- 
man Catholic Christian world. If and when 
the World Council of Churches becomes a 
functioning body, as it most certainly will, 
much credit for its formation must go to the 
Dean of theological professors of America, 
William Adams Brown. 

It is probable that not every Jewish or 
Catholic or Protestant will agree one hun- 
dred percent with the chosen representative 
in the account he has given of his faith, but 
that would be true of any writer who might 
have been chosen. It is doubtful if any 
three men could have done a better job than 
these three have in interpreting religion as 
it is understood and practiced by the groups 
from which they come. 

This is a book which ought to be read 
very widely by the laity of the churches and 
synagogues. It certainly ought to be read 
by college students. It ought to be in every 
public and school library, and probably in 
local communities mixed groups of religious 
people should be organized to work through 
the book together. 

The writers do not agree at many points, 
and they specifically state the differences 
which they feel to exist between their faith 
and that of the others, but they do it in such 
a fine spirit that there is no sting in it. One 
has the feeling that the frank recognition of 
such differences without the sacrifice of liv- 
ing conviction need not make it impossible 
for people of differing religious views to 
work together for the great ends which they 
have in common. And one needs only to 
read these careful statements to become con- 
vinced that the areas of agreement among 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jews are much 
greater than those in which they disagree. 

Cuarves S. BRADEN 

Northwestern University 
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An Enlightened Conscience. By Int Gotp- 
win WuitcHurcH. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1941. $2.50. 

This book by Professor Whitchurch of 
Garrett Biblical Institute begins on the 
rather obvious statement: “there is no such 
thing as a right relation with God apart 
from a just relationship with men” (p. 
6 see also pp. 9, 17, 49, 219), and tries to 
work out a Christian religion which is based 
on morality and morality alone. “Among 
the living religions of the world,” writes 
Dr. Whitchurch in the Foreword, “Chris- 
tianity rests its claim to superiority on its 
moral uniqueness.” Dr. Whitchurch, like 
many others, is disturbed that after all these 
years Christians and organized Christianity 
seem so ethically and politically impotent 
and he argues for basing our religion on 
morality rather than vice versa. He be- 
lieves that an “enlightened conscience” will 
not only lead to a greater appreciation of 
Jesus, but also revivify the church. 

The first task of course is to determine 
just what morality is. In the opening chap- 
ters the author laboriously and without any 
great originality points out that while moral- 
ity must include morals it goes beyond them. 
Although “our moral ideas about right and 
good develop in the exigencies of social 
life” (p. 77) their development cannot be 
explained entirely in these terms. Morality 
must take cognizance of morals but it in- 
volves “what I shall call its intentional 
dimension. By this I mean simply a dis- 
criminating judgmental process, and the 
moral means that come to be apprehended. 
. .. The dimension in question constitutes a 
moral judgment, a complex process in which 
a judgment in value scale that connotes a 
better mode of human life is executed” 
(pp. 90-91). This involves a lot of things 
including a “theory of reality”, and thus 
morality “involves a metaphysics”. But it 
should be noted that the metaphysics grows 
out of the morality and not morality out of 
a metaphysics. 
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In attempting to establish his position 
Dr. Whitchurch inveighs against various 
other possible theories. He attacks a natur- 
alistic morality in a way most Christians 
will agree with but not find new. He points 
out in detail the shortcomings of a legalistic 
morality. He spends an unnecessary amount 
of time on Biblical authoritarianism which 
he largely equates with a fundamentalism 
now already passé in most educated circles. 
Much more briefly and without ever really 
coming to grips with their position he 
throws out what might be called the neo- 
orthodox Biblical authoritarianism. For 
him “the Bible presents a panorama of 
moral development. . . . That measure of 
authority which the Scriptures possess 
arises from the degree of light they throw 
on the universal moral problem” (p. 114). 
As should already be apparent Dr. Whit- 
church feels that any attempt to base 
ethics or morality on theology leads into a 
blind alley. 

The Christian faith must stand on the 
appeal of an enlightened conscience free 
from all other authority. Its own authority 
rests on its “struggling sense of personal 
responsibility” and on its ability to respond 
freely to universal principles. “Conscience 
seeks to attain valuation and aims at the 
discovery of universal principles” (p. 142). 
These principles are seen best in the life, 
teachings and death of Jesus of Nazareth, 
which reveal that Reality is a God of 
righteous love (see esp. pp. 238-44). 

Professor Whitchurch’s closing chapter, 
“What Must We Do?” grows out of his 
earlier discussion. In general there are five 
things we must do. We must revise, our 
view of the Bible to that of just a source 
book of the record of “the march of the God 
of Jesus through human history.” We must 
make ethics “independent, empirical and 
valid”. We must “Christianize our minis- 
try and moralize out theology”. This sec- 
tion includes some well chosen but not new 
words supporting the social gospel, and an 
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over simplification of what is meant by 
“Salvation”. We must deepen our sense 
of stewardship until it includes the whole 
of life. Finally and with only a very super- 
ficial recognition of the difficulty involved 
we must become true disciples of Jesus. 

W. Burner Easton, Jr. 

Smith College. 


The Problem of Choice. An introduction 
to Ethics. By Henry Ros- 
erTs: Ginn and Co,, Boston: 1941. 
409 pages and index, 

As the subtitle indicates this book is an 
introduction to ethics. As such it is a com- 
petent and readable but not particularly 
startling survey of the field. It represents 
on the whole a good digest of the modern 
religious thinking about ethics, Few people 
will quarrel with the positions maintained 
and also few people who have done any 
reading in the field will find anything new. 
It would make an entirely adequate textbook 
for an introductory course on ethics for 
those who are looking for such a text, and 
students will probably find it stimulating. 
Dr. Roberts divides his book into four 
main parts of five chapters each (except 
the last part which has four chapters): I 
Psychological Preliminaries, II Historical 
Review; III Ethical Theory; IV Some 
Present Day Problems, While the treat- 
ment of none of these sections is novel it 
is all carefully and satisfactorily done. 
From the point of view of this reviewer 
the two chief virtues of the author are: 1) 
he recognizes and adequately defends the 
position that while spiritual and religious 
values cannot be scientifically or even al- 
ways satisfactorily described they are as 
real as any values, 2) He recognizes and 
adequately defends the impossibility of ab- 
solutizing specific ethics and at the same 
time he does not cut the nerve of action. 
This strength also leads to a weakness, Faith 
is defended byt not any particular faith. The 
closing chapter of “Ethics and Religion” is 
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sane and reasonable but left me with a feel- 
ing of being distinctly less than what the 
Christian Faith calls for. This perhaps is 
too knotty a problem to expect to be treated 
in a book of this type. 

Other minor criticism might be made, 
the book would be a little stronger had the 
author written a conclusion which tied the 
various strands together, However any- 
one teaching in this field will certainly want 
to read it. The bibliographies appended to 
each chapter are helpful. 

W. Burnet Easton, Jr. 

Massachusetts State College 

Amherst, Mass. 


The Religion of Beauty. By Wayne H. 
Sreete. Chicago: The Hobbert Press 
1940. 326 pages. 

This is an earnest, systematic attempt to 
think afresh the religious and moral mean- 
ings of several of the outstanding big ideas 
of current science and philosophy. Its main 
sections are—Epistemology, 40 pages; Na- 
ture, 30 pages; God, 16 pages; Man (or 
Selves), 190 pages; and the Ethics of 
Beauty, 45 pages. The attempt is to outline 
a tenable cosmology, and then draw from 
it a religion and ethics formulated in terms 
of Beauty (as the author uses that term). 

“Beauty” is most often used to mean har- 
mony, orderliness, cooperation; it is 
also used to mean survival, preservation, 
purity, perfection; and basally it refers to 
sensation, sensuous experience, “the rose- 
bed existence of harmony and beauty which 
is the heart’s desire of us all.” The sensu- 
ous or affective nature is spoken of as 
“aesthetic,” and “beauty” is used very vari- 
ously. 

Evolution, taken seriously, is mostly con- 
strued as giving us progress and an assured 
working out of some “plan” of God, which 
plan is deeply shown in nature and history 
to be the perfecting of beauty, harmony. 
and cooperation, in individuals, peoples, and 
the race. God is variously conceived as 
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“the electro-magnetic mechanical control of 
the universe,” “the all-knowing, all-power- 
ful Father of all,” the Source and Creator of 
Beauty, who “made the world perfect in 
beauty and happiness, and now He stands 
outside allowing it to run along in its per- 
fect way without need of His further manip- 
ulation.” 


Strongest emphasis is placed on the in- 
tegrity and efficacy of the individual self 
(although a metaphysically existent soul is 
disallowed). The self is fundamentally sen- 
sational, affective in nature, even on its 
knowing and its willing sides. Hence, sel- 
fishness is its deepest instinct, natural and 
right, The best guide to living is enlight- 
ened selfishness. Even friendship, mar- 
tyrdom, patriotism, parental devotion, all 
sacrificing, is selfish. “There is no such 
thing as unselfishness. . . . The most selfish 
way to act is to be unselfish.” (Just how 
the universal pursuit of “selfishness” is to 
work out into the world brotherhood of 
man is not convincingly shown). Several 
errors of pseudo-selfishness are shown. 

Compensation is really treated as the 
most basic of universa] facts; and the world 
is just toward all men, if not friendly. The 
author overstates on Compensation, as he 
also seems to do in emphasizing the atomic 
nature of the self, orderliness and progress 
in the world, selfishness as a principle, hu- 
man rationality, innocence from responsibil- 
ity too often, and the actual ease of world 
salvation. Throughout, the style is too 
careless. The author has made a manful 
effort at reconstruction amid the confusions 
of contemporary thought and conduct, but 
many will hardly be convinced that his con- 
clusions are so new or greatly significant. 


Horace T. Hour 


Ohio University 
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The Bible 


Parts I, II, and III. By 
Morcenstern. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. I. Cincinnati: He- 
brew Union College Press, 1941. xi 
+ 428 pages. $2.50. 

In response to the demand for his pre- 
viously published Amos Studies, President 
Morgenstern has consented to issue them 
again in a separate volume. In doing so he 
has placed Biblical students in his debt. But 
their cup of gratitude will not overflow un- 
til the completion of the work through the 
publication of the eagerly awaited second 
volume, completing this important “com- 
plete commentary on the Book of Amos” 
(p. vii). 

The three parts of the book constitute in- 
dependent monographs dealing in detail with 
separate phases of Amos research. 

Part I, “The Biographical Sections of the 
Book of Amos,” was originally published in 
the Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. 
XI (1936) pp. 19-140. Here President Mor- 
genstern deals in detail with Am. 7:10-15; 
3:3-6, 8; 7:16-17 (containing, in this or- 
der, the last words pronounced by the 
prophet at Bethel before his return to Ju- 
dah), with the visions (the first four seen 
in Judah, the fifth at Bethel during the Asif 
festival, on New Year’s Day), and with Am. 
1:1-2 (where the original text was confined 
to, “The words of Amos of Tekoa [against 
Israel] two years before the earthquake”). 

Part II, “The Date of Amos’ Prophecy,” 
first appeared in the Hebrew Union College 
Annual, Vol, XII-XIII (1937-38) pp. I- 
53, under the title, “The Sin of Uzziah, the 
Festival of Jeroboam and the Date of 
Amos,” and was reviewed in this JouRNAL 
(VII [1939] 43) by Trude Weiss Ros- 
marin, After a careful examination of the 
evidence, Dr. Morgenstern concludes that 
on New Year’s Day 749 B.C. Uzziah com- 
mitted his sin in the Temple, was stricken 
with leprosy, a severe earthquake shook 
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the land, and Isaiah saw his vision (Is. 6). 
Jeroboam’s festival (I Kings 12:31-33) was 
likewise celebrated New Year’s Day. Conse- 
quently Amos pronounced his oracle in its 
entirety at Bethel during the celebration of 
that festival, two years before the earth- 
quake of 749, or on New Year 751. 

Part III, “The Historical Antecedents of 
Amos’ Prophecy,” originally printed in the 
Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. XV 
(1940) pp. 59-304, was reviewed by the 
present writer in this JouRNAL (IX [1941] 
115). Here Dr. Morgenstern reconstructs 
in a very original manner the history of Is- 
rael and Judah in the period 1000-750 B. 
C. Cultural and religious developments re- 
ceive special attention. 

The great value of this initial volume 
makes us eager for the second and final 
one: like Oliver Twist, Biblical students ask 
for “more!” 

Rosert H. PFEIFFER 

Harvard University 


Man of God. By Davin E. Apams. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1941. 
201 pages. $2.00. 

Professor Adams of Mt. Holyoke herein 
presents the maturing reflections of thirty 
years in pulpit and class room. His pur- 
pose is “to show how certain traditional 
modes of thought and expression apparently 
influenced the New Testament writers, to 
disentangle to some extent the experiences 
they sought to portray from the form into 
which they cast it, and to restate that expe- 
rience in terms congruent with the modern 
view of nature, history and religious expe- 
rience.” Among the traditional influences 
are the ethical prophets, Jewish messianism 
and, particularly, the “man of God” con- 
cept exemplified in such characters as Abra- 
ham, Moses, Samuel, Elisha and, preemi- 
nently, Elijah. He catalogues fifteen char- 
acteristics of the “man of God,” ranging 
from awareness of divine guidance in crises 
through the whole gamut of supernatural 
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powers and accomplishments to ascension 
into heaven. 

The “man of God” concept provides the 
author with a critical tool by which he seeks 
to prune away the later reflections of the 
gospel writer so as to leave the original 
and essential facts of Jesus’ life and teach- 
ing. Every instance of similarity between 
the gospel narratives and the “semi-legen- 
dary” stories about men like Elijah, from 
the forty days of the temptation and the 
ministration of angels—reminding the auth- 
or of the raven which fed Elijah—to the 
ascension of Christ he traces to the influ- 
ence of Elijah lore or some other “man of 
God.” Peter’s confession is of doubtful 
historicity but rather reflects the influence 
of Jewish messianism on the “wishful think- 
ing” of the disciples after the death of Jesus. 
The resurrection narratives are due to 
“vivid dream experiences on the part of 
individuals in which the departed Jesus 
would appear with vividness and clarity. 
The narration of such experiences would 
result in a sense of the continued presence 
of Jesus . . . especially keen at . . . common 
meals where the last supper would be re- 
called.” From this a resurrection doctrine 
was developed. Jesus’ teaching on the 
Kingdom of God is not clear enough to 
form the basis of a social gospel. The Ser- 
mon on the Mount does not enumerate 
“absolute moral principles valid for all peo- 
ple, at all times and in all places.” Mark 
is deeply influenced by Paul. Luke may 
be the actual source of parables like the 
Good Samaritan as he apparently was of 
the speeches of Paul in Acts. Narratives 
appearing in two or more gospels seem to 
be valued more highly than those appear- 
ing in one. 

It is hoped that these evidences of the 
unconventional ideas of the author will in- 
duce the readers of this review to read the 
book. There will, of course, be disagree- 
ment at points due to critical judgments on 
certain assumptions underlying the conclu- 
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sions of the book. The task of the inter- 
preter is hard and that of the re-interpreter 
is doubly dangerous. In such a task as 
that assumed by Professor Adams one must 
not overlook the possibility of twentieth 
century as well as first century coloring 
when it comes to interpreting the life of 
Jesus. In spite of certain disagreements 
and questions the reader will find the book 
suggestive and stimulating. There is genu- 
ine appreciation of Jesus as a “man of 
God.” Those who expect to find him de- 
picted as the God-man will be disappointed. 
After all is any single Procrustean formula, 
applied in the name of the scientific method, 
able to give us an adequate picture of the 
Jesus of history and the Christ of experi- 
ence? 


RayMonp R. BREWER 
The James Millikin University 


The Ephesian Tradition: An Oral Source 
of the Fourth Gospel. By H. E. 
Dana. Kansas City: Kansas City 
Seminary Press, 1940, 175 pages. $1.00. 

This suggestive work emphasizes the im- 
portant role of oral tradition in the process 
of Gospel formation. The author argues for 
two oral traditions in Palestine before the 
production of the Synoptic Gospels. The 
first is a Judean oral source which was cur- 
rent among the Judean Christian churches, 
while the other was to be found in Galilee. 
Some pains are taken to prove the existence 
of Christian congregations in Galilee more 
or less independent of the mother churches 
of Judea. From these two oral traditions, 
as well as from certain documentary sources, 
the Synoptic Gospels were produced. The 
arguments presented for the existence of 
the two oral sources seem to the reviewer 
to be well founded. 

In a similar manner the Fourth Gospel 
is said to have arisen out of an oral tradition 
current in the region of Ephesus. Dana 
takes sharp issue with the notion that the 
Gospel of John was the creation of some 
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unknown Gnostic-Christian. The wide use 
of the Gospel early in the second century 
points to the fact that it was readily ac- 
cepted. The document passed at once into 
use because it embodied a distinctive oral 
tradition which had been current in the 
region of Ephesus for a generation. That 
such an oral source existed is the basic 
hypothesis of the work under review. 

Dana advances some interesting data to 
prove that the Palestinian element of the 
Ephesian oral source came from Judea. He 
believes that Caesarea was the outlet for 
Judean missionary efforts which touched the 
region of Ephesus before Paul’s journeys 
were undertaken. The Judaistic coloration 
is carefully, and at times, convincingly 
treated. By contending that such a primi- 
tive Judean element is incorporated in the 
Fourth Gospel, the author believes that he 
has saved the essential historicity of the 
Fourth Gospel. He finds that it is not nec- 
essary to hold that the writer was one of 
the Twelve. The author of the Gospel was 
a master of the Hellenistic Greek tongue. 
The Semitisms are not to be attributed to 
the author but to the Palestinian stratum 
which was a basic element of the Ephesian 
oral tradition. The reviewer finds this sug- 
gestion to be quite inviting. 

No explanation of Pauline influence is 
necessary. Nor does the third stratum of 
the Ephesian oral tradition call for elabora- 
tion. The entire hypothesis of such an oral 
tradition or source must await further ex- 
amination. The author of the work under 
review as a scientist awaits future testing 
of his position. As a Christian, however, 
he is in hearty accord with the Logos Chris- 
tology. 

The volume would have greatly benefited 
from more careful proof-reading. One is 
disturbed to find “srtong” for “strong” and 
“Pelestinian.” A table of contents and chap- 
ter headings might have been included to 
aid the reader to grasp the entire purpose of 
the book. One naturally differs on points 
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of interpretation. But on one matter the 
reviewer takes shafp issue. In stressing the 
close felationship between the Gospels of 
Luke and John, Dana states that he finds 
in Luke’s Gospel mention of three journeys 
of Jesus to Jerusalem, p. 127. In his effort 
to link the Ephesian source with those of 
Palestine, Daria comes far short of doing full 
iustice to the sharp difference between the 
Heavenly Logos of the Gospel of John and 
the Hebrew Messiah of the Synoptics. 
James B. Hopcson 


Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Church History 


The Church of Our Fathers. By Rotanp 
H. Barnton. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1941. 242 pages. 
$2.50. 

The Protestant Church has long been in 
in need of a good story of the early Church 
and of Protestantism for its younger read- 
ers. Professor Bainton is a teacher and a 
student of Church History in the Yale 
Divinity School, with a peculiar gift for 
story telling. His rare combination of schol- 
arship and ability to write for youthful 
readers makes his book immensely valuable 
for homes as well as church schools, to use 
with juniors and adolescents. It will serve 
as the basis of a superior course for youth- 
ful groups studying about the Church. 
Many adults and church school teachers 
will enjoy its informative sweep of the 
growth of the Church. 

The story unfolds against the background 
of varied periods and cultures where the 
Church has developed. Much of its drama 
comes alive as Professor Bainton reveals 
the persecution, suffering, rivalry and hero- 
ism of many who have been prominent in 
its growth. Paul, Polycarp, Arius, Atha- 
nasius, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustine, 
Thomas 4 Becket, Saint Francis, Luther, 
Zwingli, Calvin, Knox, Cranmer, and Wes- 
ley are some of the characters woven into 
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the story of the Church in such a way as 
to make them unforgetable. Controversies, 
creeds, sacramerits, symbols, architectural 
forms, and the origin of Protestant denomi- 
nations are treated briefly but vividly enough 
to provide understariding of them. 

The format of the book is charming and 
arouses itmmediate interest. Large pages, 
excellent printing, a wealth of illustrations 
from woodcuts, drawings and illuminated 
manuscripts, and end pages containing a 
chart of the history of the Chutch by cen- 
turies, make the book a valuable contribu- 
tion to the education of youthful as well 
as adult laymen. 

Epna M. Baxter 

Hartford Seminary Foundation 


-Worship 

Form and Freedom in Worship. By Crar- 
ENCE SEIDENSPINNER. Chicago: Wil- 
lett, Clark & Co., 1941. 186 pages. 
$2.00. 

Come, Let Us Worship. By Atsert W. 
Parmer. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941. 136 pages. $1.50. 

In these hectic days, when every social 
institution is compelled to give good rea- 
sons why it should continue to exist, the 
church is concentrating attention upon its 
peculiar vocation, namely, to provide for the 
experience of worship. These two books 
aim to help the church find itself. 

Seidenspinner, to take the first, has ex- 
pressed his central theme in the book’s 
title, that is, the tension between form and 
freedom which is as old as worship itself. 
Having announced his theme, the author 
then treats it from a number of viewpoints. 
His text is from Luke 5:37-38, verses 
which have to do with new wine in old 
bottles. 

The atithor knows from actual taste the 
flavor of the new wine, if one may speak 
thus of a Methodist minister. He is fully 
aware of the ferment which keeps the world 
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in electronic stir. There is abroad in all 
areas of life a vigorous freedom, and this 
deep restlessness is necessarily felt in relig- 
ious experience. But freedom cannot be 
final. Unless restrained it destroys itself. 
It must submit to discipline, to form. The 
author believes that excess of freedom in 
worship is an essential weakness of Protest- 
antism today. It has produced slovenliness, 
contemporaneity, atid shallowness. In fact, 
it threatens to destroy the fundamental wor- 
ship experience itself. The quest of the 
church, then, is to discover that form which 
will at once serve and direct the contempor- 
ary vitality. 

The natural thing to do, under such cir- 
cumistances, is to turn to the past. This Mr. 
Seidenspinner does. He has a genuine 
grasp of the Christian forms which have 
served former eras and is alive to any help 
they can give modern man in his effort to 
worship effectively. But the author is quick 
to condemn the uncritical appropriation of 
the forms of past centuries characteristic 
of much of the revival of the classical in 
ritual and architecture. He is bold in his 
insistence upon the right to teach into the 
past and take what is useful for today. And 
with equal courage, he demands the right 
to experiment with new forms as the needs 
of the hour require. Thus, he bows in 
reverence before the past, carefully selects 
what is useful, and rigorously insists that 
every form be relevant to the contemporary 
scene. To maintain a balance between form 
and freedom is, of course, the eterrial aftis- 
tic quest. If the author errs, it is usually 
on the side of the ancients. He is distinctly 
a servant of the church historical. 

This is a practical book. The author car- 
ries the reader through the tensions between 
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form and freedom as they arise in con- 
nection with the church year, holy com- 
munion, the service of worship, and the 
church edifice itself. Furthermore, he 
shares some of the forms which he has 
developed in his ministry. 

This is an important book, but there are 
several criticisms which ought to be made. 
The author sometimes allows liturgical and 
historical language to get in the way of 
the reader. It is unwise to assume that 
every reader is immersed in liturgical ter- 
minology. More serious, however, is the 
danger that form will lose contact with the 
common man. Protestantism is already too 
clearly a middle class church. The freedom 
of the masses cries out for an ecclesiastical 
form generic to it. 

Dr. Albert Palmer, while treating many 
of the same problents, has in mind primarily 
the minister of the small church. This un- 
heralded servant is apt to imagine that his 
small, plain church cannot be made a sig- 
nificant place. This book will give such a 
minister heart and vision. It will place his 
work in a new setting and create for it a 
new value. It is an intensely practical book. 
From actual experience, the author takes the 
reader into every phase of the practice of 
worship and reveals the rich possibilities 
when the available resources are actually 
known and used. Needless to say, the coun- 
sel is of value to any minister. As a pastor, 
a professor of homiletics, and a vigorous 
church leader, Dr. Palmer has gathered wis- 
dom and insight which make the ministty 
appear to be a vital vocation and the church 
a place of the richest fellowship. 

Eimer 

First Congregational Church, 

Beloit, Wisconsin 
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BOOK NOTICES 


The Decline of Religion. By Cecm P. Martin. 
London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1940. 
253 pages. 


This discerning analysis of the present religious 
situation comes from the pen of a doctor of sci- 
ence. The author was formerly University Anato- 
mist at Trinity College, Dublin, and is now Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in McGill University. He 
cannot, therefore, be charged with partisanship 
when he finds one of the three chief causes of 
present-day irreligion to be a science—and a phi- 
losophy professing to be based upon science—exer- 
cising authority outside its proper domain. “The 
religious opinions of scientists, instead of being 
accepted with respect and reverence should more 
justly be regarded with grave suspicion” (p. 55). 
Perhaps the most valuable chapters of the book are 
the second and the third, in which the author deals 
with “Science” and “The Basis of (Scientific) 
Reasoning.” Here a scientist seeks to indicate 
the limits of science and to indicate the inade- 
quacy of the materialism that is based upon sci- 
ence. “Science is concerned with the physical facts 
demonstrated by physical evidence, and there are 
very definite boundaries to her domain” (p. 49). 
Thus practically the whole of history is outside 
the scope of science. Likewise, science has no 
direct knowledge of mind, but only of the behavior 
of physical bodies. 

A second major factor of contemporary irre- 
ligion is the failure of organized religion to speak 
and act in a fashion convincing to many modern 
men and women. Chapters labelled “Ecclesiasti- 
cism” and “Infallibility” deal with this problem. 
The third major cause is found to lie in the pecu- 
liar urgency in our day of the problem of pain 
and evil. The author’s chapter dealing with 
“Pain and Evil” is one of the most rewarding in 
the entire book. 

This book is charged with deep religious feel- 
ing which achieves heightened effectiveness by 
means of the author’s considerable talent of liter- 
ary expression. The author paints a convincing 
picture of the extremities to which we have been 
brought by a way of life based upon scientific 
materialism. “The world is gibbering in the midst 
of its vast accumulation of physical facts, and we 
have still to learn that man shall not live by 


bread alone” (p. 233). In the same period that 
has seen science assume a commanding position 
in the world, “our discontent, our restlessness, 
and our anxiety have increased, the gospel of 
despair and resignation has spread far and wide, 
and a terrible sense of the uselessness and futility 
and utter vanity of human life and effort has 
descended on us like a pall” (p. 234). 

The author’s religious alternative to scientific 
materialism is couched in the language of conserva- 
tism which will hardly appeal to the modern mind. 
Here, we fear, the writer’s own strictures ad- 
dressed to scientists who attempt to speak authori- 
tatively outside of their field of special study have 
a boomerang effect. The book deserves, however, 
to be carefully read by those who seek to under- 
stand the present religious situation and to find 
a way out. 

Cart E. Purintron 

Beloit College 


How to Understand 
and Teach— 


RELIGION 
FOR TODAY 


By Dr. A. J. William Myers 


We need religion today. This 
famous religious educator says: 
let’s make our religion adequate 
to the bloody, confused world and 
satisfying to us who must live 
in it. He shows us how to do it 
and how to teach vital religion. 
Here is a convincing case for re- 
ligion for today, and a clean-cut 
agenda of principles 
and methods for those 
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The Voice of Books. By J. V. MotpENHAWER. 
New York, Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1940. 174 pages. $1.75. 


The contents of this volume of essays and 
addresses by the pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of New York are more varied than one 
would infer from the title. Along with essays 
in religio-literary criticism are three or four ad- 
dresses to theological students on topics of interest 
and importance to young men looking forward to 
the pastorate. One of these addresses, on “Prop- 
erty and Character,” was published in The Na- 
tion’s Business. This does not mean that the 
article was a wholesale endorsement of the pres- 
ent economic order, but Dr. Moldenhawer holds 
a definite theory of property rights in relation 
to character. In some of the literary essays the 
homiletical mind may be too much in evidence, 
as the author discovers the orthodoxy of Shake- 
speare or Keats. A lighter touch is felt in the 
essay on Hans Christian Andersen, entitled 
“Lateat Scintillula Forsan,” which is calculated 
to reveal to too serious-minded young preachers 
the spiritual values to be found in fairy tales. 
The half satirical and altogether earnest essay on 
“Improving the Hymns” is worthy of the atten- 
tion of all ministers and should be required read- 
ing for all editors of hymnbooks. The concluding 
essay, “On Books and Preaching,” is a cogent 
plea that ministers find time or make time for 
becoming thoroughly familiar with great books 
and not content themselves with hackneyed quo- 
tations or illustrations borrowed from secondary 
sources. 


George Fox and the Light Within. By RacHEx 
Haptzey Kino. Philadelphia: Friends Book 
Store, 1940. 177 pages. 


This is not another popularly written life of the 
founder of the Society of Friends intended for the 
general reader. It is a carefully documented doc- 
tor’s thesis, in which the author has sought to 
define the distinctive doctrine of the Quaker faith 
and to show its relation to other forms of evan- 
gelical and mystical religion of the seventeenth 
century. Though Fox was not a systematic theo- 
logian, there was in his teaching an inner core 
of consistency which is to be discovered by a 
painstaking examination of all his writings. His 
disciples have been true to their founder in stress- 
ing the importance of the light within. This con- 
ception was both central and regulative in Fox’s 
thinking. When it is referred to as “the light 
which shows a man evil,” one is reminded of the 
daemon that warned Socrates against a possible 
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misstep. But it has more than a negative sig- 
nificance. As compared with other religious ideas 
of the day, it implied a higher estimate of human 
nature than that of Puritanism, and its pro- 
nounced ethical connotations saved it from the 
excesses of erotic mysticism. Moreover, since in 
its exercise this inner capacity of man brought 
one into unity with God, it became the basis for 
group experience, as believers, being drawn closer 
to God, were drawn to one another. 

The Philadelphia Monthly Meeting thought so 
well of this thesis that it subsidized its publica- 
tion with a foreword by Rufus M. Jones. In 
view of the current interest in the origins and 
values of Christian mysticism there should be 
others besides Friends who would find the book 
worthy of careful reading. 


The Man Christ Jesus. By Joun Knox. Chi- 
cago: Willett, Clark and Company, 1941. 
100 pages. $1.00. 


According to the author’s preface the theme of 
this book is the genuineness and uniqueness of 
Jesus’ humanity. This theme is really a thesis, 
and the material in its support is adduced from 
a fresh appraisal of the evidence to be found in the 
Gospels and the writings of Paul. The writer has 
taken into consideration modern study of the 
New Testament records of the life and teaching 
of Jesus, including the work of such competent 
Jewish scholars as Klausner and Montefiore. Paul 
in spite of his conception of Jesus as a figure 
in a cosmic drama of redemption, is shown to 
be a witness to the full humanity of Jesus. 

The whole discussion is a marvel of concise- 
ness and clearness. College teachers will put 
the book on their reference shelves, and thought- 
ful lay students of the New Testament will find 
here a convincing and appealing picture of the 
Man of Galilee. 


Living Prayerfully. By Kmsy Pace. New York, 
Toronto: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941. 523 
pages. $2.00. 


A collection of excerpts from many sources for 
devotional reading is prefaced by an imaginative 
account of the relation of the teaching of Jesus 
to its original setting, and a discussion of the basic 
elements of worship. It was to be expected that 
both in the introductory chapters and in the selec- 
tion of the daily readings Mr. Page would be 
influenced by his preoccupation with the economic 
and international problems of our times. One may 
question whether the tension of fear in the Pal- 
estine of Jesus’ day was as constant as it is pic- 
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tured here. Much excellent material is included 
in the daily readings, perhaps too much for con- 
centrated thought. It is unfortunate that the 
reader’s attention is so often distracted by typo- 
graphical errors. 
Joun Prrr Deane 
Beloit College 


Essays on Maimonides. Edited by Sato Wrrrt- 
MAYER Baron. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. 316 pages. $3.75. 

The origins of this valuable collection of essays 
go back to 1935, when Columbia University, like 
numerous other institutions of higher learning, ar- 
ranged a celebration in honor of the eight hun- 
dredth anniversary of Maimonides’ birth. 

The profound influence of Maimonides, the 
foremost medieval Jewish philosopher and codi- 
fier, on Scholastic philosophy has been increas- 
ingly recognized within the more recent past. 

‘The present volume reflects the many interests of 
Maimonides, who was also one of the most versa- 
tile medieval scholars. There are essays on “Mai- 
monides, the Philosopher” (Richard McKeon), 
“Maimonides, the Scientist” (Richard Gottheil) ; 
“Maimondies the Leader and Lawgiver” (Salo W. 
Baron); “The Literary Character of the Guide 
for the Perplexed” (Leo Strauss); “Maimonides’ 
Treatise on Resurrection” (Joshua Finkel); “The 
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Medical Work of Maimonides” (Max Meyer- 
hof). 

Columbia University Press and the editor are 
to be congratulated on this well-rounded collec- 
tion which is of sufficient interest to appeal and 
prove of benefit also to students of the Bible. 


Bibliography of Jewish Social Studies, 1938-39. 
By Sato Wrrrmayver Baron. New York: 
Conference on Jewish Relations. 1941. 291 
pages. $3.00. 

In a time and age when literary activity is 
assuming dimensions which makes it difficult, if 
not impossible, for a scholar to keep abreast of the 
literature of his specialty, a volume like Professor 
Baron’s “Bibliography” which lists, and occa- 
sionally comments on, the entire literature of 
Bible, Judaism, Christianity, besides that on numer- 
ous related fields published from 1938 to 1939, 
is almost worth its weight in gold. There are al- 
together 4231 items listed which include books, ar- 
ticles in yearbooks, learned and semi-learned journ- 
als, and reviews. It is to be hoped that Professor 
Baron will continue this valuable and useful 
series of bibliographies. also for the years to 
come. 

Truve 

The Jewish Spectator 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


PROGRAM OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


DECEMBER 28 AND 29, 1941 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York City 
Sunday, December 28 
Opening Session 
Business Meeting 
Presidential Address: “New Occasions, New Duties,” Mrs. Kath- 


arine Hazeltine Paton, Baldwin School 
Social Hour and Buffet Supper 


Evening Session 

“The American Standard Revision of the Bible” 
Dean Luther A. Weigle, Yale Universiy 

Dr. James Moffatt, Union Theological Seminary 


“Some Note- Rejected Readings” 
Professor Henry J. Cadbury, Harvard University 


Discussion 
Monday, December 29 
Morning Session 


Symposium: The Bearing of the Nature of Christianity on the 
Teaching of Religion 


Professor Edgar S. Brightman, Boston University 
Professor Harrison S. Elliott, Union Theological Seminary 
Professor Walter M. Horton Oberlin College 


Discussion 


Afternoon Session 
“The Ras Shamra Discoveries and the Teaching of the Old Tes- 
tament” 
Professor J. Philip Hyatt, Vanderbilt School of Religion 
_ “The Teaching of Religion in P ory Schools” 

The Rev. Howard L. Rubendall, Albany, N. Y. 

“The Extra-Curricular Responsibilities of the Teacher of Religion” 
Professor Thomas S. Kepler, Lawrence College 

“A Survey of Curricula in the Field of Religion” 
Professor Paul E. Jchnson, Boston University School of Theology 


Evening Session 
Joint Meeting with the Society of Biblical Literature and the 
American Schools of Oriental Research 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Scottish Metrical Psalter (1650). A Revision 
by Nicuot Gave, M. A. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. 156 pages. 
75¢. 


A Laymen’s Guide To Churchmanship. By Ina 
Axssotr Morrow. Including A Self-Rating 
Scale For Churchmen. Denver: The Cri- 
terion Press, Inc., 1940. 21 pages. 25c. 


Your Faith—Or Your Life. By Tux Rr. Rev. 
H. A. Wusan, Bishop of Chelmsford. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1940. 
88 pages. $1.25. 


Twelve letters to an intelligent sixth-form boy 
those who have not yet come to belief; 
those who teach.” 


The World Today. A Challenge to the Christian 


Present Dey Hymns. And Why They Were 
Written. Compiled by Jonx Barnes Pararr. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1940. 
115 pages. $1.00. 


Maps and Charts by 


New York: The Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 1940. 64 pages. 25¢c. 


Look At Latin America. By Joan RAvUSHEN- 
susH. Maps and Charts by Graphic Asso- 
ciates. New York: The Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 1940. 


Headline Books Nos. 24, 26, and 27. 


Showdown In The Orient. By T. A. Bisson. 
New York: The Foreign Policy Association, 
1940. 48 pages. 25¢. 


World Affairs Pamphlet No. 8 


Help Wanted! The Experience of Some Quaker 
Conscientious Objectors. By Artz Brooxs AnD 
Rosert J. Leacu. Philadelphia: The American 
Friends Service Committee; Wallingford, Pa.: 
Pendle Hill, 1940. 48 pages. 15c. 

Community and Worship. By Doucras V. 


Wallingford, Pa: Pendle Hill, 1992 % 
pages. 0c. 


Pendle Hill Pamphlet Number Ten. 


The Church-Related College in @ Disordered 
World. By Franx Madi- 
son, N. J.: Drew University, 1941. 23 
pages. Drew University Bulletin Vol. XXIX 
No. 4 


Arctic Gateway. By Fromence Hayes. New 
York. The Friendship Press, 1940. 132 


Church By M. St. 
Louis, Mo. “Concordia Publishing House, 
1940. 107 pages. 50c. ' 
The words of some outstanding hymms written ee 
during the past thirty years and statements by 
authors or others describing the situations which 
include Thomas Curtis Clark, Grace Noll Crowell, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, James Gordon Gilkey, S. pages. $1.00. 
Ralph Harlow, John Haynes Holmes, Earl Mar- In the new world full of uncertainties that 
) latt, William Pierson Merrill, H. Augustine Smith, is opening before us, one fact emerges concerning 
Henry Hallam Tweedy, and others. which there is little difference of opinion—the 
| growing importance of Alaska. This book, grow- 
The British Empire Under Fire. By James ing out of careful study and an extended journey, 
unji Lagawa. cw ; try’s conditions, peoples, needs and problems with 
Policy Association, 1940. 96 pages. 25c. particular stress on mission schools, homes and 
churches. The illustrations, maps and reference 
Challenge To The Americas. By Joun I. B. list for further reading add to its worth for group 
McCuttocse. [Illustrated by Bunji Tagawa. or individual use. 
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